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LONDON IS MY LUTE 


GETTING LONDON 

New York. 

T O-DAY is New Year’s Day. Everywhere, 
I suppose, people are doing pretty much 
the same things with it. Making resolu¬ 
tions, turning out boxes, eating succulent dirmers 
and jazzing, or opt, as the case may be. 

As for me I have been as good as any one 
and am never good like that without feeling 
happy. A little pompously happy, perhaps, but 
deservedly. Up fairly early with breakfast in the 
shape of a cup of tea and a slice of bread and butter. 
Austere, but life in New York makes for austerity 
when more than half of the time you are your 
own chore-woman. An hour of letter writing. 
Greetings to be given by telephone; a welcome 
interruption by a New Year’s caller. An article 
written. Later, a friend to lunch. An old frock 
replanned, some corrections made on a manu¬ 
script, a little sleep before going out to celebrate. 
And then the sudden discovery that the uncooked 
chicken in the ice box would not wait a minute 
longer without attention. After this, all else 

abandoned until its virtue should be preserved. 
***** 
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A careful basting of the bird cut short by three 
sharp rings on the buzzer. I pressed my button 
and, giving time for the visitor to get up the 
stairs, I opened the door. Standing there, my 
landlord, who lives on the ground floor. A Scot 
from Edinburgh, with an English wife, a son of 
fourteen, a heavenly mongrel and a radio. He 
breathed hard, not only with his flight up the 
stairs, and his eyes had a light in them. 

“ We've got London ! " he said, and was gone. 

Leaving the bride at the altar, the chicken on 
the stove, I followed. The family, including the 
dog, was grouped round the radio, eyes eagerly 
fixed on the wooden box with its gurgling horn; 
lips parted and ears intent. 

“ The Savoy Orchestra I ” said the Scot in a 
deep whisper, his eyes still shining; and I sat 
down in the vacant chair to listen. 

The music came strongly and robustly at first, 
although a little gruffly. After a while it grew 
blurred with waves of sound that seemed to engulf 
it. I watched the listening faces. The sounds 
billowed away into silence and the wife reported 
with an intent face : “ He’s going to speak.” 

We waited hopefully. Even the dog. Those 
who were trying to get the actual words sat 
with heads cocked. Some rumblings ensued. 
Then a smile of pleasure came over the wife’s face. 

“ He said ‘ London.’ ” She spoke this almost 
shyly, as if she had retired to an inner room and 
had forgotten us for the moment. I knew what 
was in her heart and mind. 
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The rumblings continued. I think he must 
have said London again, for the same little 
exultant look came into her eyes. As for me I 
gave up listening. I did not need to. 

* * * 9ic 

Across three thousand miles of tumbling 
waters it flew. Out from the great dining-room 
of the Savoy with its din of voices, its lights and 
flowers, came the music of the orchestra. Up the 
wide carpeted steps from the lounge and through 
the door to the courtyard with its muted pro¬ 
cession of purring cars. Into the Strand, where 
the buses flood out to Westminster and Walham 
Green and Hammersmith and Tooting Bee and 
St. George’s Hospital and Hampstead Heath. 
Out over the house-tops of St. John’s Wood, 
perhaps brushing the chimneys of the little house 
in the garden that I have not seen for so long. 
Over the Scillys where the daffodils soon will be 
crowding, and along the ocean lanes, passing the 
ships as a phantom greyhound overtakes a crowd 
of clumsy tortoises. Speeding, speeding through 
the darkness over great rolling wastes of bottom¬ 
less sea. Not looking for Nantucket and caring 
■^'nothing for Sandy Hook. Up the harbour and 
over the ferries; along Fourteenth Street 
without giving a whoop for traffic regulations. 
And at last up the street that ends in Gramercy 
Park, pausing a moment to look at a number and 
see that it had made no mistake. 

And then it climbed into the horn of the radio 
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and flung itself panting and hoarse into the 
waiting group. Weariness and completion was 
in the gesture, a feeling of desperate effort and 
spent strength as it gave the message it carried 
for us alone. 

“I have brought you the little Well-Beloved,” 
it said, and there was silence. 
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A LUCKY FIND 


Off the hanks. 

p'nr^O-DAY I have had a great piece of luck. 

I An extraordinary piece of luck as things 
go at present when luck is a thing not to be 
thought of and daily effort is the only hope one 
has for the increase of one’s spiritual and material 
budget. I have found a year. A whole sphere of 
twelve complete months that had dropped out of 
the purse of my mind into the dusty coat-pocket 
of oblivion, and had been lying there for almost 
as long as itself. 

The way I found it was through the issue of 
a new passport. The old one had lived the life 
allotted it and could not be renewed any more. 
I was coming home, and as passports are still the 
very expensive fashion, I could not travel, as in 
the great care-free days before the war, without 
one. You always read a new passport. It is 
interesting to know what you look like to the 
last quizzer, what he thinks of your nose and 
your eyes and your mouth and your colour. 

Running through the list of my charms I came 
to my age. I was astonished to find it had 
shrunk according to the idea I had of it. A little 
smugly I thought, *‘It’s not for me to correct 
the arithmetic of an official who errs so cour- 
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teously,’* and I let it stand. Through some 
atavistic streak of honesty I cannot set the clock 
back a day, but I have no authority over the mis¬ 
calculations of another. 

So be it. 

Later on, when the passport was asked for 
again, I checked it up roughly. It seemed as if 
the man might be right. To make sure I took 
the year of birth and did it on my fingers. 
Everything told for the scribe. To make doubly 
sure, I got a pencil and figured it out on the 
back of a letter. He was right and I was wrong. 
But how beautifully wrong I 

How had I managed to lose the thing ? I 
searched my mind for explanation. However 
honest you may be, you aren’t going to cheat 
yourself for fun. It must have been this way. 
On the last birthday, stricken as usual by the 
thought, “ so much to do, so litde time to do it 
in,” I had said breathlessly, and next year I 
shall be seven and after that eight,” and so on, 
and so on, trying to frighten myself into virtue. 
Evidently the fact that registered upon the sub¬ 
conscious mind was not “ this year I am six ” 
but “ next year I’ll be seven,” and so whenever 
the shutter dropped seven came out automatically 
and was accepted. Not till this day, with stiU 
eleven weeks of the sixth year to run did it 
dawn upon me that instead of being on the verge 
of leaving my seventh I have not yet entered into 
it. One day out of New York and homeward 
bound chance, the jolly minx, drops the gift 
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into my hand 1 There it lies like a glittering 
golden sovereign in my palm, so potent, so pur¬ 
chasing, so full of possibilities intact. So fleeting, 
so evanescent when broken into. But a thrilling 
thing to have and to hold and to speculate upon. 
A pretty generous tip from Fate. 

How shall I spend it, what shall I do with it ? 
Oh, I shall buy everything with it! All the things 
I need first and many of the things I want after¬ 
wards. First of all some new courage. Fve 
needed that badly for a long time, but till this 
happened I had been going to darn up the old 
and rig it out with thrifty bits from the scrap 
box. Now I shan’t have to bother. A whole 
year found that I thought was lost I The warm 
brave cloak is already around my shoulders, the 
cold is pushed farther away, it does not pinch so. 

And thinking again, what else ? Patience ? 
I know, but somehow or other I hate to spend 
any of the gold piece that way. It’s a thing one 
ought to have, has to have, like soap or stamps 
or tooth brushes, not a thing to use presents for. 
It’s good, and necessary as soap and tooth brushes 
are, but it seems mingy in cormection with a 
golden windfall such as this. And wasteful, like 
buying caviar to feed a mouse with. If I have to 
have it I’ll find something else with which to 
buy it, not my lovely blossoming unexpected 
year. 

Love? You can’t have too much of it, it’s 
true, but I don’t exactly think that time is the 
legal tender for love. It’s one of that variety of 
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perennials that seeds itself and grows more 
luxuriant the more you pluck it. IVe got quite 
a decent little bush of it inside me, and I know 
that all IVe got to do is to water it often enough 
and keep the earth loosened up round about it 
so that its roots can breathe properly. For the 
rest, it’s my fault if it doesn’t prosper. Charity ? 
Of the love species and to be grown the same 
way. 

After all, I shall not break my present up. It 
shall all go into the one thing, the lovely radiant 
life-giving cloak of courage, light as a feather, 
soft as the down on a baby’s head, warm as the 
breast of the eider and scarlet for gladness. 
There are so many things that may come lying 
within its folds—faith, and with faith a lifting of 
fears; understanding, which warms others as 
well; and sometimes gentleness, bringing with 
it a good tempering of one’s fierce and savage 
days. A toast, sweet ladies and gentlemen, to 
my new finery, and when you see me I hope you 
will like me in it. I have chosen scarlet because 
it goes so well with a grey world and because it 
makes the blood stir; yours, who see the red 
thing fluttering; mine, when I feel its kindness 
covering my craven-ness. And may you have 
such a happy find when your need arises. 

Good Day to you, sirs and madams, as it is 
indeed Good Day to me 1 
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THE VOYAGE HOME 


L ast night the Captain said, “ If you get 
up early enough to-morrow morning 
you’ll see Scilly.” 

When I probed deeper it just came to this : 
if one violently disturbed one’s daily habit of 
staying unconscious as long as possible for the 
sake of shortening a tedious journey one would 
be rewarded—provided there were no mist, or 
fog, or this or that or the other—by a deeper 
grey line showing itself upon the rim of a grey- 
green sea against a pale smoke-coloured sky. 

The picture his words conjured up was like a 
box of gaudy ribbons suddenly spilled before the 
mind’s eye. “ If you get up early enough you’ll 
see Scilly.” If you get up early enough com¬ 
panies of daffodils, and gold and white narcissus 
will dance up to the ship’s side to greet you. 
Blue skies like silken banners will wave over 
fields of wet purple violets, and all this flaming, 
flaunting joy offer itself miraculously to your 
winter-customed eye. . , . 

No, sir; after the first glory of the vision 
fades, I am not so young as that. I know you 
did not mean to be unscrupulous when you said 
so casually, “ If you, etc.,” but words are tricky 
things, and you never can tell what an effect they 
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are going to have. You nearly got me that 
time, but not quite. 

Yet this morning, since I have awakened, I 
have felt different. All the other mornings have 
been no more than means to an end, the pushing 
behind one of milestones. This morning we 
have passed the lodge gates, with the little 
Scillys squinting through the bars, and we are 
travelling the road that runs along by our own 
wall. 

We do not turn in yet, there are other travel¬ 
lers to be set down at a House Opposite. But 
after that is done we have no more duties. We 
shall go along gravely, securely, in the darkness 
to that little old grey house which is known to 
men all over the world as Home ; the loveliest, 
gentlest place in all the world ; the little heart of 
all the world to us. 

And because she lies so near I am not afraid 
any more. Without exception the moment I set 
my foot upon a ship I begin to drown. This 
harks back possibly to a baby ducking in a big 
bath poignantly remembered. I don*t know. 
I only know that, although I can see no land, I 
am suddenly not afraid. 

The ship, till now a frail and flimsy cockle¬ 
shell, defenceless and destructible as paper, full 
of fears and tremors as I, has changed its quali¬ 
ties miraculously. An impregnable work of 
man s hands, sure and swift and steady and 
strong, it bears us faithfully to our destination. 
But it is not the ship which has changed. From 
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out of the mist has come a hand and laid itself 
in ours. The hand is England. 

No one who does not have to live away from 
her can know the wonder of coming back to her. 
The peace and serenity that steal over one with 
the sense of her nearness; the comfort of her 
quietness, the rest and relief in her steadfastness. 
There is no doubt of this to us who live away 
and watch. The world's balance lies here ; and 
if the balance is lost, it is lost not only to Eng¬ 
land, but to all the world. Take heed, those of 
you who are playing with worlds, lest you 
destroy it. 
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I N the little garden outside my bedroom 
window the branches of the trees are tossing 
and swirling in the wind. All night the 
leaves of the creeper have been thrumming on 
the window panes, and this morning someone 
said, “ Isn’t it dreadful about the Channel 
steamer ? The waves came right over I ** 

Snugly tucked in bed, with a permit for idle¬ 
ness in the form of a cold in the head, I lie and 
think how dreadful it is. 

Such weather for spring 1 Indeed, such 
weather for spring 1 But was any spring in 
England in the memory of man ever really 
expected to be any different ? And was there 
ever a lovelier time or place than spring in 
England ? 

Four years it is since I have known this loveli¬ 
ness, for it was April, three years ago, when I 
went away, too early to see a blossoming in 
London for that year, too early to know what 
the little garden I had planted would look like 
when it came to growth. 

And as each season passed by I would say, 
“ It will be next year.” And tell myself what 
was happening there now. April, little rough 
grey-green clusters, starred with pale yellow 
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primroses, by the steep way that leads from 
Burwash Road to Bateman’s : leaves tight and 

curled and wet and cold. 

May. the scent of the hawthorn stealing over 
Southampton Water to the ships that wait for 
the morning. June, and the fields lacquered 
gold with buttercups. And July in town, work, 
and friends to talk with over the tea-table and at 
small and intimate dinners. That drifting talk, 
without plan, yet full of direction. The reality 
of living in a core of understanding, of living by 
one’s roots rather than as a seed blown here and 
there by the storm of circumstance. 

That for which the lover mourned without 
realising has been given to me to know. 

Oh, that ’twere possible, 

After long grief and pain, 

To find the arms of my true love 
Round me once again 1 

How it should be possible for one to experi¬ 
ence this so physically in regard to a place is 
not mine to understand. But I do not want 
to understand my happiness or my content. I 
am grateful only to have it. The world has 
been mine to adventure in, and will be to the 
end of days. But here in this part of it is love 
and beauty and steadfastness. Here, little Well- 
Beloved, are the arms. Here I am safe, and lie, 
for ever a child, with my head upon your 
breast. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ + 
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The narrow road winds, clean and sandy after 
its new mending, between hedges of briar, and 
the meadows dip to the nestling farm roofs that 
cluster under spreading trees. The rain has 
made shining puddles in the road ; and if these 
should unexpectedly dry up there will be some 
more shortly. 

Fat tubby Htde birds are chasing each other 
through the apple tree that stands in the middle 
of the newly mown grass. One has just taken 
a venturesome ride on the swaying top of a 
young fir as a gamin might leap on the back of 
a *bus and drop off when he had satisfied his 
lawless instincts. By the gate a buxom pink 
cabbage rose has pushed its way through the 
laurel hedge, and is standing like the lovely 
hussy she is waving to everyone that passes by. 

Suddenly the sun has wakened up and is 
making thin and papery the heavy storm-laden 
clouds. A yellow gypsy van drawn by a sleepy 
old horse in blinkers comes slowly round the 
bend of the road, the man driving and smoking in 
leisurely fashion, his wife and family overflowing 
from the little cart that follows behind. 

There is a song somewhere that no one but 
myself hears. 

It is spring in England, and I am home. 




A REST CURE 


T his week-end I spent with friends at a 
hotel upon the sea. The place is small but 
notable, the hotel one of the representative 
hotels, such as may be found anywhere around 
the coast of England. It is spacious, light, clean, 
comfortably furnished, runs smoothly, and pro¬ 
vides at a fairly stiff price the usual grey, luke¬ 
warm menu of spoilt foods. There are good soft 
carpets upon the bedroom floors, hotel pictures 
upon the freshly-papered walls ; and the corri¬ 
dors roll their unending pathways of blue and 
red axminster between herbaceous borders of 
cane chairs, velvet chairs, octagonal tables, and 
hardy aspidistras in still more hardy and perennial 
pots of blue, green and yellow glaze, plain or 
crinkled, as the case may be. 

My friends are American, and they have fled 
their own country affrighted by the increasing 
din of its towns to seek that peace for which 
England is so universally known. An experi¬ 
ence of this place last year has brought them 
back again with zest. But, without knowledge 
of calendrical importances, they have arrived in 
May instead of July. They sought peace. The 
peace of an English watering-place too early 
in the season has descended upon them. I 
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arrived to find them stunned. They are like 
people who, struggling out of the crowd to find 
an ample breathing space, discover themselves 
on the Matterhorn. Their lungs are deflated. 
Much as they may love me for myself alone, I 
cannot help knowing an S O S when I get it. 
Suspended in the breathless silences of this 
vacuum, they have doubted existence for the 
first time. The few silent automatons moving 
in it make the unreality greater. They dare not 
pinch the automatons to find out if they are real, 
so they have sent for me. 

It’s all right in the day-time. At least it seems 
all right. In front, on a grey curtain of sea and 
sky broken sometimes by shafts of sunlight, 
little dark-grey ships cross back and forth. A few 
children and some old gentlemen march up and 
down, well wrapped up. At the back, green 
curly hedges intersect green velvet lawns, and 
gardeners go about taking care of beds of blue 
forget-me-nots that look like pools of cold blue 
water. Over the hedge, close by, is the golf course. 
At given periods of the day the hotel ’bus wakes 
up into a whirr of life, goes off, comes in, goes 
off. But at night the toys are put away. A black 
curtain falls and blots out the sea and the lawns 
and the forget-me-not beds. The old gentlemen 
and the babies disappear off the front, the ’bus 
stops having spasms, and the golfers melt away 
from the green swards. Then comes the Peace 
with its terrors. 

Then came I in time for dinner. A cocktail 
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—notoriously an evil companion but a good 
friend in need—and a bottle of white wine saw 
it through. Coffee we would have upstairs 
in soft chairs before a kindly fire. Coffee and 
warmth and talk ; a lovely end to a smooth day 
pictured with little ships and forget-me-not beds 
and old gendemen marching lustily, and fields 
strewn with little lambs that munched or lay 
prone as tired puppies. Nothing for rasped city- 
worn creatures to object to in that. 

Upstairs we went, and looked into the first 
sitting-room. The fire burned brighdy, lighting 
up the fresh, gay-flowered wall-paper and the 
hotel pictures. Round it, in maze formation, sat 
six golfers in semi-evening dress, and two 
mothers of golfers. They were all reading maga¬ 
zines, which they all held at the same angle. 
When the door opened and we went in they 
turned as one man, looked at us, and then turned 
back to their magazines. We stood for a moment 
to give them time to make room for us. They 
did not. When the silence began to beat upon 
our ears we faced round and went out. There 
were other sitting-rooms. We opened the door 
of the one opposite. 

The wall-paper of this room was dark, and the 
lighting correspondingly dim, but peering in till 
one’s eyes accustomed themselves to the darkness, 
one saw and took stock. Five golfers in closer 
formation round the fire, yet apparendy with no 
relation one to the other, sat reading five maga¬ 
zines. They did not move nor turn their heads. 
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We stood awhile, then crept out and silently 
closed the door. 

At the foot of the open curved stairway a 
blaze of light called a welcome. The hall looked 
inviting, the fire crackled. One caught a glimpse 
of people in light clothes. 

“ It looks cheerful there/^ I said, “ let’s go 
down.” 

My hostess caught my arm. “ No,” she said 
terrifiedly, “ it’s worse there than anywhere. 
Let’s stay where we are.” 

And so, in a wider part of the herbaceous 
corridor, we proceeded to camp out. It was 
draughty, and there was no fire, but the chairs 
were comfortable. And seated as we were, we 
could look down through the railings into the 
gaily-lighted hall below. There, beneath an 
uncurtained incandescent blaze, sat the rest of 
the golfers in no formation at all, motionless, 
fixed, unbreathing, the head slightly bent, the 
magazine clasped firmly in the hand. On one 
end of a long chippendalish settee placed against 
the wall sat a round little fair male golfer in 
dinner jacket of correct but scanty cut, apparently 
made for him before the change came: on the 
other end a fair female one, in her semi, 
each pressing urgently over opposite ends of 
the settee as if by their united efforts they 
might force the seat to become longer and 
thus increase the distance that rolled between. 
Two easy chairs in a wide circle from the fire¬ 
place held two more, one brown-haired in 
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non-committal crepe-de-chine, the other black¬ 
haired, angular, middlingly young, with cheeks 
a litde reddened by her daily devotions, in a sort 
of sports dress of silver tissue and a pair of sen¬ 
sible shoes. On the leather and brass fender- 
seat the male of her type, with legs stuck out, 
balanced his magazine on lapless knees: a 
Jorrocks-like person, gaunt, with blue-black 
hair and drooping moustache, and brick-coloured 
cheekbones slightly toned with navy blue. 
Round the comer from him, in a chair set stiffly 
against the wall, was a more rough-hewn gende- 
man in tweeds with tweedy hair that would not 
stay down. At right angles to him again, in 
leather armchair, the man without which no 
stage group is complete; pink ham-coloured 
face, white hair and stiff white moustache, who 
if he were not the imperial Cassar dead and turned 
to clay that he looked, would have fulfilled his 
vocadon if at regular intervals he were to 
say, God bless my soul and nothing more. 
Following his line and obscured by the over¬ 
hanging balcony on which we sat, were others 
represented by a pair or two of correcdy-crossed 
ankles ending in patent-leather shoes. An 
Asiatic immobility possessed them; they were 
like the centre of the cyclone. 

From time to time one looked down, curious 
to detect a movement. But although the fierce 
white light of incandescent gas or intensified 
electricity beat upon them dragging their very 
eyelashes out into the open, nothing stirred, not 
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a page was turned. It was like seeing eternity 
preserved in ice. One felt they had been there 
since the world began, and that they would stay 
there till creation ceased. Just before we went 
to bed we looked again. The plan had changed 
ever so slightly, without one having seen it 
happen, as the hands of the watch travel un¬ 
observed yet surely. The two figures on the 
chippendalish seat had slipped away. They would 
come into the pattern again just as unobservedly 
as they had gone out. By watching carefully one 
discovered something moving definitely in a 
corner of the pattern. The tweedy-haired man 
was standing up. The silence slid on, but with 
it there was still stealthy movement. With an 
invisible club he demonstrated a stroke. Slowly, 
delicately, like a watchmaker working on a hair¬ 
spring, he made a pass of three to three and a half 
inches. Three forward—pause—three back— 
stop. It was not a human action, it was some¬ 
thing drawn out of the air and materialised only 
for those who still used the eye at the back of 
the brain. We were in it together. Slowly the 
eyes of the remaining golfers left their maga- 
2 ines and fixed themselves upon the invisible 
club. Hypnotised, they clung there while the 
ghostly silent passes repeated themselves—we 
crept away. 

***** 

Next morning, with the light, came know¬ 
ledge. The blue-grey picture, framed by the 
window, sparkled in the sun. Slowly the little 
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ships passed across it; the little ships that were 
ga^cring fish and carrying coal and going 
out further than that to bring in oil and corn 
and spices. On the lawns at the back the 
gardeners would be busy with the hedges and 
the forget-me-not beds. And the golfers, male 
and female, fortified by kippers and bacon and 
marmalade, clothed in the tweeds of battle, 
were going out to friendly conflict. At night, 
drunk with fresh air and toil, they would come 
home to don their semi’s and retire behind their 
magazines, strengthened by the virtue of a day 
well spent. 

To those who are not of them, they are at 
close quarters as frightening and as gigantic 
as an elephant in the garden. One is appalled 
and crushed by their strength, heir solidity, and 
perhaps their cruelty. Seeing them at work, they 
come into perspective, and the mind and heart 
is grateful for them. They are Peter, the rock 
on which the church is built. They make the 
lawns and the forget-me-nots and the little ships 
a surety; they give peace in our time. And 
when menace comes they go out to meet it with 
the same clear eye that they take to their golf. 
They are England. And England, foggy, un¬ 
warmed, speechless, unassailable in the art of 
spoiling foods, is the balance of the world. 
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MY CHILD 


I HAVE a cottage in a wood. And it lies 
—this wood—upon the edge of a park which 
is verdant, spacious and of great renown, 
although not very feudal. For the park is 
Regent’s Park, and the wood is St. John’s Wood, 
and the cottage is the apple of my two eyes and 
the very heart of me. 

***** 

I turned the key upon it and bade it good-bye 
one morning in early April over three years ago. 
No more than eleven months before I had 
walked for the first time as lord of my half-acre 
through the shabby, dusty rooms chanting 
exultantly: “ My doors, my windows, my 

floors, my sink, my fireplaces, my grate, my 
garden, my lilac tree, my earth 1 ” Later I sang 
not so exultantly, but with much bravery, My 
roof that leaks, my pipes that burst, my sash- 
cords that break, my lights that fuse.” And 
later still, having excited the envy of the gods, 
who are so little satisfied with Olympus that they 
are always skedaddling down to earth in human 
form, I was out of my Eden with a flaming 
sword between. 

***** 
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Although it was too small for them, the 
people who rented it stayed in it three years 
because they loved it so. And when I came 
back they handed it to me without a word about 
damp or black beetles, and many about the 
pleasure they had had in living there. As for 
me, the day that I knew I was going to see it 
again I awoke at dawn and could not sleep, any 
more than one can in the early years when the 
birthday morning comes. 

But when I stood on the doorstep waiting to 
be let in I felt shy and awkward. I think I knew 
in that moment of entering what those women 
who elect to stay with their husbands in India 
feel when they meet the child that has of neces¬ 
sity been brought up by other hands. The first 
moments are strange and bewilderingly aloof. 
Inside the house I walked through the rooms 
again, scarcely recognising the features that in 
absence I had thought I knew so well. The 
little house did not speak to me. Silently it 
stared with eyes that said : “ You are a stranger 
to me. I only know my mother.*’ And the 
foster-mother walked beside me trying to intro¬ 
duce us, but it was no use. I knew I had been 
forgotten. 

***** 

That is over now. She is mine, this little 
thing that made miracles true with her coming. 
While I was away I used to think of her always. 
Wish as each season came and went that I co^d 
afford to give her a lovely new cream frock with 
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green sashes—window sashes. I had made her 
a sweet garden in which to live—put my shirt 
on it and gone without this and that and the 
other thing to do it. And I had nothing left 
for her dress. When the foster-people wrote 
reasonably and said she ought to have a new 
coat of paint for her own good I used to rack 
my brains as to how I could, without actual 
stealing, get it for her. And although formally 
I would write to say that I was sorry but I 
would have to leave it till next season I would 
say desperately in a wireless sort of way to her, 
“ Hold on just a little longer and Til get it for 
you soon.** The fear clutched at me that she 
might fall ill because her clothes were too thin. 
Go into a sort of decline that attacks houses 
when they aren*t warmly enough clad. But I 
couldn*t manage it anyhow. Coats for houses 
are very expensive. When I got back and saw 
how mottled her complexion was I called in a 
specialist. She cried a good deal—through the 
roof—and her electric lights were always going 
off in a dead faint. And her poor little innards 
had a most human way of behaving. I was in 
despair. 

He came with the air of knowledge peculiar to 
specialists that always puts one outside the door 
of the sick room. I waited while he examined 
her inside and out. If it were that she must have 
those things which I could not give, or else die, 
then she must die. And if she died or went 
away from me I didn’t see how I could go on 
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living. It is supposed to be very wrong to feel 
like that about anything, but I always do. 

He gave his opinion, with decision. Yes, 

she ought to have a -. And she needed a 

- very badly. Certainly in time I would 

have to give her a-and a-and a-. 

But no immediate cause to worry. Sound as a 
bell organically. Good foundations, drier than 
most of them, even if she did lie lower than 
some. Pipes good, if a little temperamental. 
And when the time came he’d make her a two- 
piece garment—dress and coat—for a low 
price and according to taste, best materials only 
used. 

***** 

That fear gone, we are very happy together, 
she and I. One just as shabby as the other, but 
not fretting at all over it, I have learnt how to 
revive her with new fuses when her hght faints, 
and she has always known how to massage for a 
sore heart. We look at each other’s clothes and 
say, hopefully, “ Some day.” The door is made 
to open of itself for friends, and there is a little 
room called spare which is part of the game of 
living. I think you would like my house. 
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CHATELAINE 


T here is the hotel mind, the mountaineer¬ 
ing mind, and the house mind. Then 
comes life to play malicious tricks. It sets 
the chamois on the office stool, sends the pantry 
mouse to the mountains, and immures the hotel 
addict in double- and single-fronted villas. To 
me, vocationally house-minded, yet pleased at 
times to see this and that and the other capital of 
the world from a hotel window, has been given 
—I touch wood—the most exquisite joy of 
expressing myself for the moment as chate¬ 
laine. 

When my major-domo, coming this morning 
and placing the breakfast tray on my knees, 
announced the fact that the window-cord in the 
dining-room was broken, I said to myself, 
“ That may be true, but I have enough potatoes 
in the storeroom to carry me through till 
December.” As each pebble rattles down the 
mountain side heralding an avalanche which 
threatens the roof-tree, I shake fear from my 
eyes, and walk round the estate proudly and 
efficiently. Landed proprietors are always 
having these set-backs. Broken sash-cords and 
leaky roofs and fused wires and grass that grows 
while you look at it, these are ail the attestations 
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to one’s seigniorage. And if certain stress of 
fortune trouble one, it shall only heighten the 
effect and give one the leading part in the 
drama. The mortgage on the farm, and I 
am the movie actress with the pleading eyes. 
Property falling into disrepair, a landowner 
taxed out of existence, yet clinging passion¬ 
ately to his land. Grounds not kept up— 
here an idea comes to me. Shall I not throw 
the place open once a week, and restore 
it through the money paid regularly by the 
trippers ? 

Until that thought becomes an act I am living 
a hidden and heavenly private life. Shut in 
securely by the grey and most assuredly grimy 
walls of my little keep, I spin for the future. 
Patiently—and impatiently—at my loom each 
day I weave a web of words that shall give me 
cover from the biting cold of empty coffers. 
Gladly, when this is over for the day, I walk 
round the rooms and gloat. Here is the guest 
room, bare and empty, to be got ready for the 
coming guest, a week-end one, who will talk my 
talk with me and keep to her own place in the 
morning, weaving as I weave, and for the same 
reason. 

The cellar must be prepared for the coal which 
has not yet materialised. One-sixth of a scuttle 
lies intact, and there are some boxes that shall be 
split up for kindling. I have priced the crocks 
for the making of my elder wine, but, as I 
write, there is a trembling in the tree. It’s that 
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dam pigeon eating the berries again. Waiting 
for the wine that is not yet made, the stone 
shelves of the little wine cellar under the stairs 
are giving house room to ten pounds of apples 
carefully placed so that no one apple shall touch 
the other. 

From the meat hooks in the larder hang small 
paper bags with herbs drying in them. 

And if you should think that I am making a 
great fuss about nothing, TU show you where 
you*re wrong. Apples in a wine cellar are what 
might happen to anyone whose orchards are 
shops. I have, on a tree, an apple growing. It 
is not my tree, and the owner and I are strangers. 
But the apple hangs so far over my wall that, in 
a court of law, there could be no question but 
that any Lincoln’s Inn or Vine Street Paris 
would give the apple to me. 

And if that should not be enough to grant me 
a farmer’s licence, I have a nut hanging in the 
branches of my own nut tree. Why a tree as 
spacious as this should produce only one nut, I 
do not know. Perhaps I am not sharp-eyed 
enough to pick out the pale from the dark green. 
Or perhaps the gypsy squirrels that come 
marauding from their fastnesses in Regent’s 
Park have taken all but this one which trembles 
like a pendant on the end of the slender branch. 
But here hangs my nut, silk-sheathed and safe. 
And I am a farmer bold, five minutes from 
Oxford Street. And a chatelaine proud, with 
apples laid down and herbs drying and potatoes 
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stored and wine to be brewed when the crocks 
come home. . . . 

In the meantime desire shall create the where¬ 
withal to procure that which one desires. 
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A DISH IS BORN 

A t 12.50 on Easter Sunday morning I 
began to feel that life would seem brighter 
if I were to have something to eat. Being 
hard pressed for time and about to give up 
house keeping, I was stripping the larder rela¬ 
tively bare, and with the help of invitations was 
relying on a leg of lamb to see me through the 
holidays. 

This lamb I sought at 12.50 on Sunday 
morning, impelled by the promptings of an 
honest and well-earned hunger. But as man 
should not live by meat alone, I also looked for 
something to eat with it. Something that was 
vegetably and could be made hot. 

I found a large tin of tomatoes. Tomatoes 
are supposed to have in them more carrying 
power ^an almost any other vegetable. Vita¬ 
mins and things like that. I remembered once 
reading that if people would drink a cup of 
tomato juice every day all sorts of wonderful 
things would happen to them. The process of 
canmng the fruit robs it of none of its values. 
Chemically it is incorruptible. 

You can always get juice out of canned 
tomatoes. Sloppiness is their chief characteristic. 
I would str^n the juice off the pulp, flavour it 
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toothsomely, and drink it as a cup of consommi. 
Very nice and easy. 

* * * * 

But something went wrong. As I was 
negotiating the transfer of the liquid from one 
vessel to another there was a slip and a slide, 
and without any other warning the consommi so 
much to be desired was swirling in a cold slithery 
flood over the American cloth-covered table, and 
dripping in a pink fringe on to the floor. 

I said all the words that anyone would say 
in the circumstances, with a few more of my 
own special ones for luck, and then I set to work 
to repair the damage. A messy and revolting 
job. 

When the table was white and dry again, 
and all traces of the fringe had been removed, I 
cast my eye on the pulp that was in the basin. 
You couldn*t drink it, but you could eat it. I 
put it into a saucepan and went prospecting 
round the shelves and the cupboards. No one 
who considers herself a cook would dish up 
anything so unsophisticated as plain tomato 
pulp. 

I found a lovely tight new onion, and, taking 
a sharp knife, I sliced it waferily and tipped it in. 
Naturally, I had put sugar first with the tomato. 
All tomatoes cry shrilly for that to make them 
into the beginning of a dish. Then I cut off a 
piece of butter “ the size of a walnut,” and 
dropped that in. A little later I came across two 
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sprigs of parsley. Parsley does things to you as 
well, although I am not sure what they are, but 
I gave them the chance of doing them to me. 
Then I took the pepper mill and ground a fine 
dust over the whole thing, and left it for a while, 
with the gas low, to take care of itself. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


This was not the end by any means. Investi¬ 
gating the lamb, I discovered that it was lying 
in a rich jelly formed of the gravy which had 
run out of it when the knife clove it the night 
before. Lifting off the joint, and placing it on 
another dish, I scooped up the jelly avariciously 
and put it with the tomatoes. This had made me 
ambitious. Given me ideas. There was some 
water left in which asparagus had been cooked 
at the last meal. Some fragments of the heads 
had remained behind. I fished these out care- 
fnlly with a spoon and added a dram of the water. 

StiU unsatisfied, I scoured the shelves again, 
ggs. From the rack I took the largest, and, 
with a superb gesture, the gesture of a master 
who trust unerringly his intuitions, I cracked 
toe shell on the edge of the saucepan and 
dropped the gold and yellow ovum unbroken 
into the heart of the bubbling mixture. 


T’ silk-smooth concoction 

passed under the palate to its destination, calling 

p seas of gastric juices on the way. I decided to 

put the creation out as a new dish. I have 
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written the recipe in two separate forms, one for 
the intelligent and another for the person who 
needs fooling before he can believe in anything. 
Here they are. 

No. I. —Easter Sunday Egg : Take a tin of 
tomatoes and, after spilling the juice over the 
table and on the floor, put the pulp into a sauce¬ 
pan with a little sugar, pepper and salt, and a 
lump of butter “ the size of a walnut.” (I had 
to put this in inverted commas for fear of pla¬ 
giarism.) Shred into this some slices of onion, 
then add some of those things which are worth 
while to everyone but the domestic, who, as a 
point of honour, throws them into the sink or 
the dustbin—viz., a sprig of parsley, the gravy 
off the dish, and whatever particles of vegetable, 
such as asparagus tips or cauliflower fragments, 
may have broken away from the main body of 
the mass. If required, add a small quantity of 
water in which the vegetable was boiled. (See 
the writings of heads of science to do with 
vitamins upon this point.) 

When these have cooked slowly together for 
some ten minutes, break in an egg and serve in a 
soup-plate. To be eaten with a spoon. Cost of 
dish, ~jd. 

♦ * * * * 

No, 2.—CEuf k la Dimanche Paque : Roast a 
leg of lamb ; cut it so that the juice will run out, 
and set this aside until it becomes a jelly. Cook 
some asparagus, and drain off a little of the 
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liquid, keeping a few of the tips of the asparagus 
in it. Place the tomatoes in a saucepan (the 
canned variety may be used if fresh cannot be 
obtained). Add a flavouring of salt and pepper 
with a lump of butter “ the size of a walnut,’^ 
and a spoonful of sugar. Then pass an onion 
swiftly through the mixture and out again, so 
that no more than a memory of it shall be incor¬ 
porated in the puree. 

When this has been allowed to cook slowly 
in a bain-marie^ pass through a hair sieve and 
return to the saucepan to be reheated. At boiling 
point break an egg into the puree and serve very 
hot. Cost of this for one person, ~js. 

N.B .—The best cooks will throw away the 
lamb and the asparagus when the jelly and the 
essence have been extracted, but it is a form of 
economy in certain households to allow both 
these to come to table at least once after the 
operation has taken place. 
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I T is amazing how exactly alike certain actions 
are, although they may be applied to com¬ 
pletely opposite acts. 

As an example. I have a little anthracite 
stove. I can’t tell you the name of it, for if I did 
this story would have to go on to another page, 
and under totally different conditions. But I 
can tell you one thing—that if you were to cross 
out the word “ stove ” and insert the word 
“ baby ” the story would do equally well for a 
treatise on the upbringing of infants. 

I have had the stove for about a year. I 
saw it first in a friend’s flat. It was so small it 
looked as if it would be useless except as a toy. 
But it was extremely beautiful, a quality not 
usual in anthracite stoves. My friend explained 
how she had come by it. She had taken it over 
from the last tenant. She said also that she didn’t 
need it. I could have it for a pound less than 
she had paid for it. 

* ale ♦ ♦ * 

I looked at it long and hard. I hate to refuse 
a bargain, or to turn down anything as pretty as 
this thing was. But I had never had an anthracite 
stove in my life, and I was afraid I would not 
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know how to take care of it. This one, she 
admitted, needed more care than a larger one, 
but given that it thrived very well. Naturally it 
had to be fed oftener, as its carrying capacity was 
limited. 

The night was a mild one, and I refused the 
offer. Later came a fierce cold spell of 
winter that petrified the marrow in the bones. I 
rang up and asked my friend if she still wanted 
to part with the stove. She said, “ Yes.” 

Just before Christmas it arrived. I sent 
immediately for plumbers to instal it and ordered 
the exact fuel that was necessary to feed it. 
Anthracite broken evenly into minute particles 
the si2e of a buxom filbert. No other would do. 


A small residue of the coal had been con¬ 
siderately sent with the stove. The plumbers 
having gone, I set to work to light it according 
to directions. I got the fire going, but the only 
thing that happened was that clouds of smoke 
gushed into the room. The stove wept smoke 
as a baby weeps tears. Nothing would pacify it. 

I took the food away, stopped the fire and 
waited for the specialist to come. He could not 
come until the new year. All those days the 
infant lay cold and ailing in the bed the plumbers 
had made for it. 

Then came the specialist. He remade the 
bed, investigated the fuel, which, he said, had a 
dust in it not good for the digestion, and instruct- 
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ing me intimately upon the internal anatomy of 
the infant, left me to do the rest. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ * 

I suffered all the anxieties that a new mother 
suffers with the offspring so suddenly come to 
her care. Doing everything that I had been 
told to do, it went sick again. I didn’t know if 
I had given it too much to eat, or not enough air, 
or had not shaken it out often enough. The late 
mother of it was with me. Very kindly she set 
to work to relight it. But to no effect. I watched 
her failing at her job, and thought I saw where 
she failed. Nothing said, but tabulated the fault 
for future avoidance. 

Then the specialist came again. It was as I had 
thought. The food must be thoroughly warmed 
before it went into the delicate little stomach. 
And very little of it at first. Plenty of air for 
circulation, and the damper open to let it 
breathe. 

I did all this, and got glowing little fires, but 
the coal consumption increased a hundredfold. 
No matter. A greedy infant, but well-fed she 
generated happiness and warmth. Plenty of 
room for her to stretch in. 

A little while ago we moved, my infant and I, 
into smaller quarters. I felt that the room to 
which I was taking her would be too limited for 
her adventures. But an ordinary coal fire would 
need attention that I could not give it. 
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After waking each morning to an ashy hearth, 

I sent for the specialist and had her bed set up 
again. Once or twice in the stress of other 
interests, she went out. Lack of regular feeding. 
To make sure of this not repeating itself I gorged 
her and kept her damper out most of the time. 
Result—clinkers in her inside and a room too 
hot to bear. Indigestion and a surplus of 
calories. I was learning by a slow but exact 
process the way in which to bring up an infant, 
stove or otherwise. 

There has been a two weeks’ test of the infant’s 
endurance under thoughtful and loving super¬ 
vision. Regular feeding with carefully prepared 
food. Three evacuations of ashes and waste 
products a day. An intelligent working of the 
damper for air and yet without accumulation of 
clinkers. 

♦ * * ♦ * 

Under the half perfected system when I myself 
was learning, a weekly bath was an absolute 
necessity. Engine allowed to go cold, pains¬ 
taking overhauling, dust raked and swept from 
all crevices, and fires restarted. Grown-up 
anthracite stoves will go a whole winter without 
being taken to pieces. But, on the other hand, 
grown-up anthracite stoves would burn you to 
a cinder in a small room. 

This last test of endurance under loving 
supervision has resulted in a running time of 
two weeks instead of one. Last night the little 
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wretch took the law into her own hands. “ There 
is a limit to everything/’ she said, and went out 
flat. 

This morning I, who, for her sake and my 
owm, will let no one touch her, have taken her 
most lovingly to pieces, searched her inside for 
the last particle of dust, prepared her food most 
daintily, warmed it for her litde stomach, and, 
with face shining, we are off again for another 
run. She very clean and fit, I very clever and 
capable. A human partnership. 

Any mother who cares to read this, substi¬ 
tuting baby for stove, cannot make a mistake. 
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I 

I T first saw the light of day at a dentist’s in 
Fortieth Street, between Fourth Avenue and 
Madison. An insignificant thing, with four 
little gold claws that hooked round the two ivory 
sentinels standing right and left of the gap. 

The dentist, an enthusiast at his work, held 
the masterpiece up before the light, and we both 
examined it admiringly. A delicate piece of 
work, which, taking its place in the row, would 
never give any one an inkling of the fraud that 
was being practised upon the public. 

My smile, a wide one, grown perforce a little 
wistful to avoid impressing a recent loss upon a 
right-hand neighbour, might now expand to ij^^ 
former genial and unrestricted dimensions. I 
thought that this spelt freedom. 

For a while I was absorbed by my new pos¬ 
session. I could talk of little else. It was my 
constant thought by day, and when night came 
I parted from it reluctantly. With it as com¬ 
panion I was never dull. I played games with it 
as I walked, gave thought to it as I talked, and at 
dull dinner parties forgot my sorrows in its 
fascinating company. 
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I think, indeed, we grew too careless, my 
friend and I; did too many stunts, for there 
came a crisis which might have ended disas¬ 
trously for us both. In the midst of a full tide 
of joyous talk at a large and very exposed dinner 
party, it jumped away from its place; not out, 
but round and about. 

A terrifying event when the capture and the 
reinstatement had to take place at the same time, 
so to speak, behind closed doors with an an¬ 
guished secretiveness, yet in full glare of a naked 
and remorseless publicity. 

This sobered me, and there came a time when 
feeling that the care of it might interefere with 
my freedom of thought, I left it behind on social 
occasions and took to smiling short again. 

It was not that I loved it any the less, but the 
uncertainty of its behaviour complicated things. 
You don't take your particularly joyous young 
bull-terrier into every china shop you may have 
to visit. And my little friend had shown me how 
very much like a happy bull-terrier it could 
behave. 

There came a protracted period of sporadic 
travel. Jewels likely to be mislaid or stolen were 
shut up in a case and stored. This little jewel 
went with the others. I did not see it for a long 
time and had almost forgotten its existence when 
one day going through the case I came upon it 
and began all over again. 
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n 

A new visiting maid was in charge of the daily 
cleaning. She was all that my heart desired in the 
way of cheerfulness, industry and good will. 
But her hand and her eye did not always work 
together. 

The first week of her installation saw me two 
pounds out of pocket—above her wages—with 
a broken decanter, which, it was carefully ex¬ 
plained to me, had come to pieces in her hand. 
The next week by some extraordinary feat of 
strength she had snapped a brass handle off a 
geyser with as little effort as it would take me 
to crack a wafer biscuit. 

When it came that my tooth, which had been 
left in its secure place on a little white shelf in 
the bathroom, was nowhere to be found, I 
lifted up my voice and wailed. She, not wilfully 
cruel and destructive as are many of her kind, 
wailed with me, and for a while the house was 
filled with strange cries, and disturbed by the 
seekings of two unhappy women who delved 
into corners and hunted fruitlessly in places that 
had already been scoured a dozen times before. 

To me, this loss seemed to be the end of every¬ 
thing. I forgot the years my jewel had been 
neglected and thought only of the happiness we 
had had together. Never again would I have 
enough money to buy another. And with it had 
gone all my charm and all my fixture. 

Samson waking to his shingle was not more 
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shorn than I. Editors would find that my work 
had gone off. Publishers, no longer hypnotised 
by the glare and dazzle of a smile, would be able 
to refrain from bestowing the advance I asked. 
My world was in ruins. 

* * ♦ 5 *: * 

If you have an unconquerable belief in an 
overruling providence, you go on seeking for a 
reason in everything, no matter how heavy the 
blow. Shaking the water out of my eyes, I took 
my lesson. To depend on outside supports is to 
use poor and unworthy crutches instead of the 
wings with which one’s spiritual feet have been 
shod. 

I, born by some miraculous chance into a 
miraculous world, to be downed by the loss of 
a false tooth ! The thing was absurd. In three 
months I had so schooled myself that I had 
forgotten its existence. 


m 

One of the chief pleasures of my domesticated 
experience is a round tin box filled with small 
nails and tacks of every shape and size. This 
box, designed for biscuits, is of black enamel 
with a handsome gold peacock on its lid. Easily 
discernible among the rank and file of boxes that 
must be searched individually before you find 
that which you are seeking. 

With something to be tacked up, I sought a 
hammer and the peacock box. Taking off its lid, 
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I looked into the shallow depths of it affec¬ 
tionately. There were rawlplugs and carpet 
tacks and upholstering nails and a brass hook or 
two. Some drawing pins, and some picture 
hangers that look like dress pins and are 
guaranteed to carry one hundred pounds weight. 

And my tooth. 

I have never solved the mystery. All the other 
inhabitants of the house swear that they know 
nothing about it. I myself cannot visualise a 
situation in which I would be so far gone 
mentally that I would put such a valued and 
precious thing into a box of tacks. But there it 
was. 

Life suddenly blossomed again. It is queer 
what affections we can have. 


t.L. 
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GETTING IN THE COAL 

A FEW years ago, if a perfect lady had 
described life as just one dam thing 
after another, it would have forever 
wrecked her chances of being called, in those 
circles where perfect ladies are the rule and not 
the exception, a perfect lady. To-day with this 
summing-up she couldnT make an eyebrow raise 

itself so much as a fraction. 

It^s simply nonsense for the purist to pretend 
that you could get the same satisfaction out of a 
milk-word as a T.N.T. one when exasperation 
and anger are rending you. As well expect Etna 
to pump out ice-cream sodas when lava is the 
brew which is convulsing her innards. 

Therefore, when the coal came and it wouldn’t 
burn, I was all the volcanoes condensed into 

one. 

I put it to you. If you had held off buying 
when coal was cheapest just because you couldn’t 
dare to risk the investment at that perfect 
moment ; if you had scanned the horizon with 
straining eyes for cheques and had taken one 
that should have been saved for other affairs ; 
set aside the cunning advice of old hands to buy 
the cheapest when you saw it on the psycho¬ 
logical basis that it’s what you very likely will 
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get anyway ; and, finally, had bought on a rise, 
what words would you be likely to use when all 
efforts to make a blaze with it were fruitless ? 

I unhooked the receiver and said what I felt 
to the coal merchant. He agreed to send some 
one down the next day. 

I planned a reception for him. The next day 
I would have my fire set ready. Just before the 
time for his arrival I would light it and let him 
see the result. 

* ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

There was a ring at the door. The ambassador 
of the collieries. He was taken into the drawing¬ 
room. The fire was blazing warmly and kindly 
with a Satanic perversity. 

I questioned the maid closely. What had she 
done to make it so ? Nothing. It had gone like 
that from the start. 

I went into the room as full of indignation for 
it burning as I had been the day before for it 
refusing to burn. I hated already the man 
waiting on the hearthrug. Whatever he said in 
words his eyes were going to say, “ Liar and 

waster of strong men’s time, what is it you want 
coal to do ? ” 

And I was going to say—well what do you 
say when things like that happen ? 

Standing in the middle of the room was a 
young Viking, with straight legs, strong hair 
and the blue of the sea and the sky in his tran- 
scendentally honest eyes. Here was England as 
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she ought to be. England as she was shot down 
by the hundreds of thousands in those dreadflil 
years. 


Man proposes, God disposes. One cannot 
engage Vikings too long upon ridiculous matters 
to do with grates, especially when the grates 
refuse to stand by you. 

When the door had closed behind him, I 
found myself possessed of this knowledge, 
which I had most ardently sought:— 

He has a little place of his own, out on the 
confines of London, that he has bought free¬ 
hold and a car that brings him in to his work 
in thirty-five minutes. A lodge on the estate of 
which the house has been pulled down. 

How many rooms ? Four and a bathroom. 
They use the kitchen as a dining-room. I 
showed him mine. He thought it was lovely. 
He had built a garage and the bathroom went 
over the garage. 

He had picked up his furniture all over the 
place. That was the way to buy it. The dresser 
came from somewhere in Kent. A reproduction ? 
No, an original. How much was it ? That was 
a bargain 1 

His wife had been a dress designer, but she 
had switched over on to decorating, and she 
looked after that part of it while he did the 
planning. Did they like it ? Silly question. 
The eyes widened and the light flooded out. 
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Did they like it ? They were simply wrapped up 
in it. 

He looked approvingly round my room. Here 
was another almost as nice as his. 

I*m going to have some coke, and, I think, 
another ton of coal, before the price goes right 
up. The coal man advises it. 
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BECAUSE I HAVEN’T GOT A DOG 

B ecause I haven’t got a dog life isn’t 
really life to me. Some day I shall have 
one. We used to have them. 

Those were bad days, when weariness and 
heat and fatigue and fever turned each day into 
a separate burden to be carried. But because of 
the dogs they were also glad days, for every day 
the darlings woke to them, and needed you so 
eagerly, so faithfully, so ardently, and with all 
their dumbness, so speakingly, that they made 
the worst day worth while with their presence. 

There were, first, old Tom and Nelly, the 
Adam and Eve of the packs that followed. 
English bull-terriers, white and fierce and strong, 
yet so gentle in their lovlngs. Snuppy, their 
daughter, the greatest of all, the wickedest, the 
sweetest, the most loved. Duke, the bull-dog, 
silent, cross-grained, surly as a man, faithful 
to death. Parson and Blanco, Bobby, little 
Ginger, the spectacular offspring of a dachshund 
and a fox-terrier. Helen P. Singer, her still 
smaller daughter, who herself had two children 
no bigger than backward kittens. Miss Lambkin 
and Master Pup. And Duchess, who was mine 
from the first. Fat and white, with unsteady 
legs that collapsed under her when she struggled 
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too excitedly. Sweet and soft and smelling of 
biscuits. 

They loved us, watched our faces for our 
thoughts, fought among themselves for the 
touch of our hands ; stayed silent and courteous 
around the table while we ate, hated to leave us 
when bed-time came. They were ours, and we 
were theirs. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ * 

Life has gone on, and they are not any more, 
but as I write of them they come pressing round 
my knees, crowding each other out for the best 
place, looking up into my face eagerly, as if 
that was the speech they sought. Somewhere 
they must be, or I could not feel them so near 
me now. 

They were our darlings, our relief from lone¬ 
liness, our hold upon the things that mattered. 
And we were their beginning and their end, with 
the in-between filled with dog happenings— 
huntings, matings, fightings, eatings—but always 
ourselves to come home to; to guard, to love, 
to believe in. 

One cannot be for ever moving about the 
world and have dogs. One cannot even alter¬ 
nate between two countries, when one is Eng¬ 
land, and have them. They cannot be taken, 
they should not be left. The packings are 
desolation to them; they are conscious of the 
coming unhappiness long before the separation 
is declared. They know ahead of time, and 
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every separation is eternal, as far as they can 
understand. So that they shall not suffer, one 
has to do without. 

But there is a thinness in any life without 
them. As for me, I feel that if Galileo were to 
appear now, with his absurd theory that the 
world is round, I would be, in the interests of 
truth, his first and most merciless persecutor. 
The world to me is not round; it is flat, and J 
am telling you the reason why. 




HIGHWAYMEN 


I T is not generally known, but St. John’s 
Wood is infested with them. Poor weak 
ladies, peering down through their lace- 
edged defences, hear the gates bang and are 
seized with a trembling. It is not safe to open 
the door. And yet—has not palpitating woman 
trembled steadily through the ages and still 
opened the door of her own accord to the high¬ 
wayman who stood imperiously knocking ? 

***** 

The first appeared selling brushes. An ex¬ 
soldier from the Peckham branch of workers. 
His basket, full of everything that my heart 
desired, stood gaping at me on the doorstep. 
But I had enough brushes to go on with. Not 
that I didn’t need more. And not that I didn’t 
long for more, because I have come over from 
my last incarnation a passionate housemaid 
trailing clouds of dusters as I came. But there 
were the rates marching steadily nearer. I looked 
into the basket and took inventory with lustful 
eye : thought of what the men had done in the 
war. Then the tramp of oncoming dues rever¬ 
berated warningly. I bought one small brush 
for one shilling and threepence and found I had 
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bought the only foreign-made one. On days 
when my vitality is low I feel as if I must work 
my way to Peckham and explain how I did it. 

♦ * * * 

The next assaulted my feeble citadel with an 
aspidistra. I don’t care for aspidistras, although 
there have been occasions in my life when I have 
been grateful to them. It was easy to say no 
until my eye, searching the road, caught sight of 
two heaven-born bay trees, clipped to two 
points, that had come out of creation for no 
other reason than to sit on the two flat stones 
that edged the step from the lawn to the little 
sunk garden. They waved to me from the 
cart. My heart left my body and ran half 
way across the road. Then it stopped, listening. 
The bills. 

Sadly the poor thing retraced its steps and 
climbed back to its place. I couldn’t let it go 
quite uncomforted. So I bought seven asters. 
The man took my one and fivepence ha’penny— 
seven at tuppence ha’penny each—with the look 
on his face that a seal has when it catches the 
fish thrown at it. You know that’s the first fish 
you’ve thrown, not the last. 

***** 

Thursday’s bandits marched over from Kent, 
and made their marauding way mulcting the 
terrorised housewives as they came. I know 
this because they nearly beat me into taking the 
last whole bag of potatoes. Standing on the 
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doorstep with two green apples and a cream- 
coloured potato, they approached me with their 
missiles. I knew of the rains of cannon balls that 
had demolished other castles in past ages, and I 
threw myself on their mercy. I had no mouths 
for so many potatoes and so many apples. 

They were adamant. They swore that the 
potatoes would keep till April. They swash- 
buckled and swaggered that there were no other 
such apples in or out of Kent. Then, perhaps 
seeing in me a matron, fearful, defensive, yet 
overtly ripe for conquest, they enticed—with 
two pounds over if I bought fourteen of apples, 
and more if I would yield to a bushel of potatoes. 
I went to the kitchen and took down from the 
mantel-shelf the teapot with the broken spout, 
in which was hidden the ten shillings saved for 
the mending of the geyser. The gas man would 
have to wait. The other bandits were ahead of 
him. 

With two tides to juggle, the one of bills 
racing in, and the other of pennies racing out, it 
is an anguish to think of ways in which to coax 
him when we must so ardently woo before the 
winter comes. I have tossed fish to the seals, 
bought freedom from the men of Kent, but how 
about Othello, whom I desire so deeply ? The 
palefaces could be satisfied with small and con¬ 
stantly thrown gages. But this Moor, no. Dark, 
gloomy, and saturnine, he does not come unless 
you command. Nor is it any use commanding 
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unless you have a great many quids pro quo to 
offer. In the back of one’s mind he looms with 
his remorseless blackmail; thirty something 
shillings a ton in the summer months, and per¬ 
haps no tons for any money if you leave it till 
the strike comes on. 

♦ * 3(e * 

Women have a pretty difficult time of it. 
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SANG>DE-BCEUF 

To Hettib and Paul 


A FEW mornings ago, walking downstairs 
to open up the house, I gathered together 
the mail that had catapulted through the 
letter-box on to the carpet. 

Gingerly, at such time of the year particu¬ 
larly, one scans the writing on the envelopes. 
Only the very most favoured of this world’s 

children have the right kind of umbrella against 
such downpour. 

This is The Day with a vengeance. Quarter 
day, what’s left of Christmas Day, electric light 
day, although not, thank goodness, gas day for 
those of us who have gone on the slot. Frozen 

pipes day, sweep-the-snow-off-your-steps day, 

and Christmas-box Day every day for some 
time to come. 

These are only a few of the days that close 
round the cowering adult who tries to keep the 
roof up over his head. 

I approached the scatter of envelopes that 
dusted the floor like strayed snow flakes, and 
picked them up warily, looking out of the corner 

of one eye to see how many of them would 
explode in the hand. 
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Instead of bills, a cheque. No earned incre¬ 
ment. A gift. And with it a little letter. 
Years ago I had been given a bowl of sang-de^ 
bauf glaze by the two from whom the cheque 
came. That wonderful, living crimson colour 
which has been caDed ox-blood and which has 
become famous anywhere that porcelain is 
known. During a long absence from home the 
bowl had disappeared. Coming back I had 
looked for it in vain, and mourned the loss 
of it. But these are not days in which to 
replace sang-dc-battf bowls with sang-de-bauf 
bowls. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

I read the letter. It said that they had tried 
to find another bowl for me, but that the glaze 
was no longer to be got. And so . . . 

The darlings. I looked at the kind and gentle 
little letter and then at the hearty and robust 
little cheque, both warming me with their 
different fires. No more sang-de-bauf for me 
yet awhile, except that of the best Argentine 
variety. Not specimens of china, but specimens 
of chilled beeves. And they knew it, bless 
them. 

***** 

Waiting for my breakfast I spent the cheque 
three times. It represented three groups, like 
those weekly hampers suggested by the stores. 
I classified them laboriously. 
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I 

A soft long-handled broom, real bristles. 

Some warm garments (sales about to offer). 
More shelves in the kitchen and a carpenter 

to put them up. 

Or 

II 

Telephone bill taken at a gallop. 

A drum of the best bath salts. 

A large bottle of ink. 

Or 

III 

Visit to dentist to find out if it*s teeth and not 
tonsils; or 

Visit to doctor to settle whether it’s tonsils 
rather than teeth. A poignant decision. 

New glass over the pictures, so that they can 
go on the wall again and cover up the marks they 

made on the distemper when they were there 
before. 

A ratchet. 

Face powder. 

Canisters for rice, raisins and tea. 

That done, I was filled with uncertainty, and 
began to pick out things from each and to make 
a new one. A ratchet, bath salts, a broom and 
a carpenter. Dentist, face powder, big bottle of 
ink and canisters. And 1 had forgotten a wireless, 
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which cooks may regard as an essential, and 
which is at present no more than a carefully 
earthed aerial left by the last tenants. 

And there's typing paper needed—masses of 
it_and a new <he for business purposes and an 

anthracite stove to be fixed. . . . 

One thing certain, it must not go into the 
bank or else it will never be seen again. 

+ + ♦ * ♦ 

Some day, when the seeds of my genius have 
produced a decent crop of treasury notes, I 
shall be having sang-de-bauf feeling of my own. 
Not specimens of china, but specimens of 
beeves. And every time I cut off a slice and 
post it I shall sit at home and gloat, remembering 
the morning when this little piece of sang-de- 
bauf feU through a letter-box, that, like a grace¬ 
less gamin on a fence, was spitting bills on a 
defenceless head. 
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WRITING A BOOK 


V ERY early in my career I discovered a 
method of outwitting my incurable idle¬ 
ness. It was to work in bed. Sternly I 
allow myself no thought of clothes until a 
certain amount has been done and the hands of 
the clock point to a certain hour. 


There is a weakness in the stratagem of this 
isolation one imposes upon oneself. Bed is a 
cul-de-sac—the window doesn’t count—and if 
yours are the only shoulders to carry the business 
of living, you may cut yourself off from tempta¬ 
tion, but you can’t cut yourself off from the 
grocer and the gas man. 

To-day was a field day. At 6.30 a.m. the 
invisible alarum inside my brain rang its bell. 
I sat up and pulling the work-basket to me 
began. The usual left-over business letters’ 
with new ones coming with the morning mail’ 
Afternoon appointments to be reckoned with. 
A period of starmg into vacancy while thoughts 
take shape. Breakfast, the newspaper; a few 
stolen glances though the window to see what 

1^ vh^ b ** ‘ daffodils 

Tnd L T Ae pad. 

And later the secretary standing beside the bed 

waiting beakily like a bird to be fed. 






* 



* 


* 
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I: “ Just take these letters first: ‘ Dear 

Sir,—I note that you have sent in your bill a 
second time without rectifying the mistake. I 

willforward you a cheque when you have - 

Daily Maid (coming in) : “ DonT you think 
I had better do your washing this morning ? 
You’re getting low.” 

I : “ Yes, indeed.” 

My Young Guest (appearing slimly and 
apologetically behind the D.M.) : “ Would you 
mind if I washed my things this morning ? ” 

I : “ I’m afraid you can’t; the tub’s engaged.” 
Both go out. To secretary : “ The reply to the 
agent must go at once, or it will miss the mail. 

‘ Dear Sir,’ ”—(telephone rings)—“ Who ? May 
she see over it this morning ? Wouldn’t this 
afternoon do ? At 2.50 ? All right.” Now, 
where had we got to ? Dear Sir,—In reply to 

your letter offering-” 

D.M. appears : “ I’m out of soap. Shall I 

get some ? ” 

I: “ Didn’t you-? ” 

D.M. : “ Yes, but the shop was closed. It 
was Thursday.” 

I; “ All right.” To secretary: “ You 

answer the door till she comes back.” 

Young Guest is heard crooning joyfully 
in the bathroom. Before letter is completed 
door bell rings. Secretary goes out and comes 
back. “ Do you want any knives or scissors 
grinding ? I told him no.” Bell rings again. 
The D.M., who had forgotten to take the key. 
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I: “ Where’s that postcard ? There it is, 
under the basket. I can do this on the tele¬ 
phone.” I pick up the instrument, which is 
lolling groggUy on the bed. Operator takes 
number and then apparently leaves the country. 
^ the machine till someone comes and 

reproves me for doing it. There is another 
pause, and a voice answers, “ Wrong number,” 
Back to the beginning. No answer this time. 
I try again. Number engaged. I ring off and 
on again immediately. Get through, but too 
mdistinctly to make any impression. While I 
am trying every method of throwing the voice, 
the D.M. appears. “The man’s brought the 
new meter for downstairs and wants the key so 
that he can put it in.” 

i uot to lose the connection) : 

He can’t put it in without the electrician.” 
Aside to telephone : “ I said twelve o’clock. 
Twelve o’clock. No, twelve. T W E L V E.” 

***** 

The D.M. goes and parleys with the meter 
man. 

Voice at end of telephone (clearly) : “ It’s 
funny^ but I can^t hear anything/’ 

I: “ Well, TU ring off and see if I can get a 
better cormection.” To secretary : “ Call Mrs. 
Binns. The D.M. appears. “ Don’t let the 

meter man go. Bring him up here.” She goes 
out to fetch him. ^ 

Young Guest takes advantage of door being 
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open, and puts her head round it. Softly: 
“ I washed my stockings in the bathroom. I 
hope you don’t mind. They get so splashed in 
the muddy streets.” 

D.M. appears again, ushering in meter man, 
who starts back at the sight that meets his eye, 
but pulls himself together splendidly. While 
Exchange is getting new connection we talk 
business. 

Exchange : “ You’re through.” Upon the 
telephone, history repeats itself. In the midst 
of the struggle Mrs, B. returns with a yellow 
book in her hand. The laundry’s called and 
would like a cheque.” 

I (relentlessly) : “ Not untU they’ve settled 
the matter of the bath towels.” 

Mrs. B. : “ They say they’re making up their 

accounts.” 

I (with rising inflection) : “ Not until they’ve 
settled the matter of the bath towels.” She 
departs hastily. 

Voice (at end of telephone) : “ What’s that 
you said ? ” 

I (hypnotically) : “ Not until—I’m sorry, I 
was speaking to someone in the room.” 

Male Voice comes in on the conversation : 
“ Is that Maida Vale 3626 ? Oh, good morning. 
There’s a lady here who would like to view the 
house,” 

First Voice (desperately) : “ How did that 
man get in ? ” Meter man enters, led by Mrs. 
B., and waits. 
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Male Voice (on telephone) : “She says she 
could- 

Exchange (brightly) : “ Have you finished ? ” 

I: No 1 No 1 No I ” Silence descends 

hke a guillotine. 

A head comes round the corner of the door. 
Young Guest (in dreamy half-tones) : “ I’m 
going now, I have to buy chintz. He likes 
blue Do you hke blue ? I don’t know when 

rwl go to a cinema. 

Who do you think is better, Charlie Chaplin or 

Ramon Novarro ? ’’ She satisfies herself and 
disappears. 

* * + ♦ * 

The two voices on the telephone are appeased 
me meter man has gone, also the young guest! 
The world grows still. I will get at least a 
page done before lunch. 

Mrs. B. enters with dustpan and brush. “ It’s 
time to do your room.” 

Curtain. 
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T WO peoples I have found in my travels 
who are absolute brothers in one love, 
they are the Mexican and the English. 
Their love is one in flowers. 

Great parks and gardens there are in both 
countries, but where the two meet is closer than 
that. The flower-pot on the slum window- 
ledge seen from the train that comes into Water¬ 
loo Station is first cousin to the flaring blossom 
that dots the khaki-coloured desert at far 

intervals. 

Crossing that desert from San Antonio, 
Texas, to Mexico City the train runs through 
dusty villages that are no more than a cluster of 
adobe shacks beside the railway line. Con¬ 
tentedly basking in the sun are squatting men in 
great cartwheel hats and striped sarapes, women 
grinding the corn for the tamales, and sore-eyed 
babies tumbling in the dust with mangy but 
happy little curs. 

All is grey-brown except one thing which 
grows in a pot on a bench outside the shack. 
There, riding and flaunting in the sun, is a 
radiant thing : a rose, a poinsettia, a lily, it 
matters not the name—the beauty is there and 
the love is there. And on the grey window- 
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ledges of the grey and huddled houses in London 
slums can be seen the same love token. Clean 
windows, a white curtain and a pot of scarlet 
geraniums, or tenderly cared for little pansies. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ * 

The large garden is a pleasure of the rich, and 
can be paid for with money out of the bank, but 
the other garden is not so easily got, and has to 
be bought with thought and self-denial in other 
ways. It is often a choice between a ribbon or 
a rose, and there are no gardeners to keep it 
blooming, only one’s own remembrance that 
lovely things are perhaps thirsty things, and may 
not be forgotten any more than a hungry baby 
may. 

While the flower on the window-ledge held 
its own with the great gardens of the country 
and the smaller gardens of the suburb, the little 
town garden was neglected. Florists pooh- 
poohed it and sold you potted shrubs and cut 
flowers at a high price, telling you that nothing 
would grow there because of the aspect, or the 
trees, or the soot, or the cats. Anything did for 
his purpose. He got rid of his spotted laurels 
for outside and tied you to his cut flowers 
indoors. You believed him because he called 
himself a gardener when in his soul he was a 
huckster. 

* * * ♦ 

Things changed with the war. Small houses 
became mansions, stables turned into small 
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houses, and floors grew to be apartments. 
Anyone who had a bit of flat roof or a pocket 
handkerchief of ground began to behave arro¬ 
gantly. Here was not only a place in which 
you might keep flowers, but one in which you 
might grow them. You became at once one in 
fellowship with the park, suburb and slums. 
Here was common ground, common love. 

The florist stuck to his guns, but he had, if 
not to retreat altogether, at least to retire to his 
second line. If to wish is to be able, then desire 
once tasted is also in part accomplished. To the 
ignorant, paying for the florist’s pronounce¬ 
ment, the old jobbing gardener who had come 
with the bay-trees or the temporary tulips, let 
drop a secret or two. 

These men are what is left of a more leisurely 
period, and they have, in their quiet old mooning 
souls, a love of the flowers among which they 
live. If they talk of them they talk honestly. 
Mr. Ignoramus found out by this chance that 
there were flowers that throve only in the shade, 
and others, that, taking no stock in tree roots, 
flourish heartily, in spite of the greedy monsters. 
Girls who had studied horticulture began to go 
out by the day. Designers sprang up in a 
night. 

* * * * ♦ 

Looking out of my window I see that which 
makes my heart beat a little faster as I think of 
what I shall do when next spring comes. And it 
says to me, “ Watch the clock, O dreamer 1 or 
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I shall have no jewels for my coming out. 
Write your head off if you want me to dance for 
you after I wake from the sleep that is coming 
upon me.” 

You shall have them all if I can manage it. 
Your old gown has grown tag-raggy, I know, 
and the bed in which your beauty lies wants 
remaking with new feathers to lighten it. 

Sleep well, little thing, and while you sleep 
I will make silver, and perhaps gold, for the box 
that shall buy your next year’s finery. Amethyst 
and gold and mother-of-pearl; violets and 
daffodils and milk-white jonquils. Sweet- 
scented hyacinths to perfume your green hand¬ 
kerchief, Roses for the blushes in your gay 
young face. Lilac for your presentation plumes, 
hollyhocks for halberdiers, pansies for little 
pages at your feet, and picotees to fringe your 

gown. You shall be a darling if I can fill the 
box. 
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AN ENDLESS CHAIN 

1.—The Birds 

T he day starts early in the garden even at 
this young month. I, who have got up 
ahead of the rest of the house and think 
to do some work in quietness before the general 
activities are stirring, find myself—as soon as I 
throw up the window—a late-comer into the 
field. 

And if I hope to work undisturbed, I certainly 
shall have to close the window. Such a lovely 
racket as the birds are making ! Back and forth 
they flit among the black tracery of the un¬ 
clothed trees ; twittering, lisping, arguing like 
so many eager chaflerers in a market-place. 

II. —The Squirrels 

There is a grey flash along the top of the low 
brick walls. Another. The squirrels are up 
and darting. It is no use coining to me for nuts. 
You had the last yesterday. And even if the nut 
shop were open, there is no one to go and get 
them for you. 

III.— The Tom-cat 

And here comes a tom-cat calling mournfully. 
Perhaps to the lady of his love it sounds beautiful 
and gay. Everyone to his choice. To anyone 
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not in the know it would chill love to the 
marrow to be wooed with that voice. He may 
be saying, “ Awake I Awake ! The morn will 
never rise till she can dress her beauty at your 
eyes I ” but it sounds like “ My goodness, isn’t 
there anyone up yet to get breakfast ? There’s 
that collar-stud gone again I ” 

IV.— The Tom-cat, the Squirrel 

AND THE Bird 

Horror I 

He is sitting crouched at the end of the wall 
and the squirrel is running right into his mouth. 
I bang at the window and shish furiously. None 
of the occupants of the garden take the least 
notice. Rather a cheek when you think it is my 
garden and they pay no rent. 

Just at the right moment the squirrel secs the 
tom-cat, stops, and slithers up into a handy tree. 
But that’s not the end. He has also seen a bird 
and is after it. 

They say that the squirrels are causing much 
mortality among the birds. This darling little 
bunch of feathers is taking a joy-ride on a breeze- 
stirred branch. I shish for the bird, and of its 
own accord it swings carelessly down from the 
twig to the grass and suddenly looks diligent, 
with its head bent low. 

V.—The Worm and I 

That’s enough. I can’t save the worm from 
the bird and I don’t want to. If I did, what 
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should I have to save from the worm ? Myself. 
And I can’t do it. Ultimately, unless I choose 
the newer form of disintegration, he will get me. 
And there my sympathy ends. 

VI.— L’envoi 

Somebody is having bacon. How can anyone 
work with all this fuss going on 1 My breakfast 
won’t be ready for another hour and this unholy 
and succulent incense is rousing a passion I 
cannot satisfy. 

I shall have to shut the window. And give 
up living a suburban life. Go where there are 
no noises except ’bus noises and one milkman a 
morning. The wide, open spaces are no place 
for breadwinners. 
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Dramatis Person/e 

The Spirit. The Frog. 

The Birds. The Earwig. 

The Pigeon. . . . 

The Squirrels. The Cats. 

F or reasons not of choice, but of necessity, 
I have no animals. 

A place without animals is to me a place 
that emphasises and drives home all the barren¬ 
ness and vacuity of the word without. From 
the point of everyday living, very few of the 
withouts are as bad as this one. 

Here is a fireside by which should be sitting 
that domesticated panther, the deep-gazing cat, 
A garden yawning for bones which are never 
planted. And one of the principal rooms in 
the house of my heart empty and void. 

From time to time there is a little sound that 
beats in the hollow of it like a small bird fluttering 
round in the dark, hitting its wings against the 
walls that hold it. This is desire seeking an 
outlet. When it becomes too insistent I brace 
up and say loudly, « Cats ate a nuisance ; they’re 
always having kittens. And dogs tear up the 
garden like anything.” 

Then I feel capable and strong, clear of the 
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bonds that hamper me. Life is not only enjoy¬ 
ment. Lots of people haven't got dogs. 

***** 

This is my domain. A little house with a 
window that looks out over the garden like a 
box at the theatre. The stage setting is a pastoral 
one of such formality as exists in urban districts. 
In the foreground a grass plot. Beyond that a 
little sunk garden with a pool from which rises 
a rock garden. And beyond again a miniature 
terrace flanking a wall. There is a long paved 
path down one side of the garden, and a low 
brick wall all round, such as divides man from 
his neighbour in most parts of London. 

There came, one day, into the garden the 
ghost of that Little Brother-of-AU-the-World, 
St. Francis of happy memory. Because love 
and gentleness were so much a part of himself 
when he was on earth he was deputed by the 
Powers to visit it always in spirit for the good of 
mortals in general. 

He came in and walked, invisible, down the 
little path and over the small grass plot. 

***** 

At the window, looking out, he saw a face. 
Not an unhappy face, but one that seemed to be 
wanting something it hadn't got. He knew, 
without asking, what need was there. So he 
called up his friends and talked it over with 
them. 

To the birds he said : 
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“ Here is our sister who has a garden all pre¬ 
pared for you. Trees for you to rest in. Some 
with berries and some with a leafy shade. She 
offers you hospitality.’* 

And the pigeon with the aldermanic chest 
said, grandly : “ I will take an apartment in the 
elder tree.” 

And the other birds said : “ He’s rather fat 

and heavy, the pigeon, and he can live in his 

restaurant if he likes, but we who sing and dance 

will take all the trees and eat his berries when we 
please.” 

St. Francis, having snared his birds so inno¬ 
cently, turned to the squirrels : Our sister has 
provision for you all in hi^o gardens,” he said, 

there is one in which you will find a little 
store of that food which is so particularly yours, 
and if you will go to her when that is finished she 
will gladly give you more. But do not forget 
the other garden.” He let his hand rest for a 

moment on his heart and his gaze took in the 
hsteners one by one. 

The frog gave a jump. “ I will do for her my 

famous leap,” he said. « We are a family of 
acrobats, and no place of amusement is considered 
worth while without acrobats for a star turn. 
Also I will take a hand in exterminating those 
pests which may do her harm.” He vaulted 
lightly off, intent upon his promise. 

And the earwig said, “ I know her weU, for 
sometimes I have found my way into the house 
and heard her talk. She said, when her eyes fell 
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upon me for the first time, ‘ Now I know I have 
a country cottage, for here is an earwig.’ This 
seemed to give her a most inordinate pleasure.” 
He looked round proudly. 

St. Francis, well content, smiled gently upon 
his little brothers, the squirrels, the frog, the 
earwig, and vanished. He had other appoint¬ 
ments. 

♦ ♦ * * ♦ 

But the cats sat upon the wall, and said 
nothing. 

Before St. Francis, Egypt was. They were all 
of Egypt, indifferent, arrogant, superb, with no 
master but their own desires. If they should 
choose to love this woman they would. But 
not because of her need of them. Neither St. 
Francis nor any other had yet been able to put 
that over. 
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T he elderly gentleman of trim appearance 
and most excellent manners did not come 
this week to cut the grass. My “ Handker¬ 
chief of the Lord,” as Walt Whitman has so 
nicely called it, was beginning to look a bit 
shaggy ; rather like my own head when I try to 
save on the barber. 

Several times lately he has failed me. As far 
as I can learn, the aristocracy is buying him up. 
Arriving one day on the doorstep, he stated his 
business. He lived close by and would work for 
me for one and threepence an hour. Did I want 
my grass cut ? He had cut it for the last lady 
and would bring his own mower. I did not need 
a later view of him tying up sunflowers to know 
that he was no gardener. A gentleman’s gentle¬ 
man in later afternoon of his career. But times 
are getting hard for gentlemen these days, which 
makes it that gentlemen’s gentlemen cannot be 
too particular as to the beards they trim. Failing 
a dark or a fair, a green one will do. This is an 
age of quick changes. 

I engaged him for two hours a week to cut 
the lawn and shear the grass that grew between 
the paving stones, and he came industriously for 
about three weeks running. Then there appeared 
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a slight hiatus in his times, this growing wider 
week by week. At first I asked him why. During 
those little chats we would sometimes have 
through the open window he would tell me of 
that other great life he lived when he was not 
with me. Every day tiU noon he cleaned the 
boots of the Earl of St. John’s Wood, and 
several afternoons he gardened for the Duchess 
of Abercorn Place. Whenever I put my foolish 
question to him I would get the same reply and 
a beaming smile with it. 

“ Why, I was with Her Grace 1 ” or, “ His 
Lordship wanted me I ” as much as to say, 
“ Didn’t you know ? and now you know, aren’t 
you glad ? ” 

I had no answer for this. A fair spirit in me 
told me that even a commoner with the price 
of a whole afternoon in his pocket was worth 
two of my afternoons in one, and I stepped 
aside. But it set me preparing against future 
bereavement. I inquired the price of grass- 
cutters for hire. One shilling a day. Not 
excessive if they would cut. If my ex-valet 
should leave me I would need one for half-an- 
hour a week, and would be willing to let the 
renter sell my share in the rest of the day. 

When the time came that I had to turn farmer 
and cut my own hay I called upon the oilman, 
who lived a few doors away. The afternoon was 
Saturday. The world was jigging away at its 
pleasures. The shop was empty. Through an 
open doorway leading to a back room I could 
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hear the oilman hitting laboriously away at a 
husky-toned typewriter. I called him, and he 
came out. What did he charge for the hire 
of his lawn mower? Two-and-sixpence a 
day. 

This at current rates was ridiculous, especially 
when half-an-hour would do all I wanted. He 
said it was just as far to fetch it and bring it 
back for an hour as a day. I granted his argu¬ 
ment, but at the same time I showed him where 
my house was. Deprived of some of his support, 
he stared at his grass-cutter. I made headway 
into the breach. The other oilmen let theirs 
out for a shilling. With some spirit he replied 
that so they might, but his machine was a good 
one and theirs weren’t. I couldn’t do anything 
with this, for the reason that I didn’t know 
whether they cut or not, and as I was sure he 
didn’t either, the discussion might descend any 
moment into a wrangle. I was not a stingy and 
avaricious housewife trying to grind the face of 
the poor oilman. I was a trader in the market 
place with a good working knowledge of trade 
values. 

Staring together at the unconscious cutter, 
atavistic instincts of farmer ancestry welled up 
in me. If I had had a stick with me, I would 
have prodded the mower and expected it to 
grunt. The oilman stared down undecidedly and 
murmured one and six. I nearly fell, but 
recovered quickly. One shilling and I would 
carry it off myself. The oilman said I couldn’t. 
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I said I could, and tried it. I could, but I 
wouldn’t. There was another pause, and then 
the oilman capitulated. All right. 

There is something very stupid about my 
make-up. I never like my victories. The sight 
of the oilman with his neck under my foot gave 
my foot a pain which instantly communicated 
itself to my mind. Or the other way round, I 
do not know which. And the mind made 
nimble with this pain sought a means with which 
to hand the sword back to the vanquished. 

My casseroles are all cracked. You can work 
quite well with cracked casseroles, because the 
heat and the juices expand them. But there 
comes a time when the casserole sings its swan 
song and departs. This might happen any day 
to me now. And up on a ledge in the oilman’s 
window sat some nice new casseroles of pale 
clay with glazed insides. The kind of casseroles 
that professional cooks of any note always prefer. 

Affecting not to notice the sound made by 
the oilman, I strolled carelessly away from the 
mower. How much were his casseroles ? We 
went indoors together. 

Ten minutes later a corpulent young casserole 
was sitting in an armchair in my drawing-room, 
and I was down the steps that led to the garden 
and pushing the cutter ecstatically over the grass 
plot. A heavenly job, with the smell of the 
fallen grass around you and the efficient blade 
doing its work unremittingly. 

Looking back on the transaction it seemed 
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satisfactory in every way. I had got my machine 
for the price I wanted and a casserole I needed. 
At two and sixpence for the mower I had effected 
a 40 per cent, reduction upon the price of the 
casserole. Or at full price for the casserole I had 
cut a hundred and fifty off the lawn mower. And 
for the oilma.n he had pocketed a shilling he 
hadn’t expected, sold a casserole, and swaggered 
to an interested listener about the flowers that 
he grew on the window ledge. 

I am not what experts would call a business 
woman, but this looks uncommonly like business 
to me. 
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THE WONDERFUL VILLAGE 

T here is no city in the world of greater 
extremes than London. 

Ten minutes* ’bus ride away from where 
I am writing—if the going is good—all the com¬ 
merce of the world is being enacted. 

Hundreds of thousands of people are swarming 
the streets and the ’buses and the shops. Enor¬ 
mous department stores and smaller shops are 
crowded together so close that, but for dividing 
walls, they are one and the same building. For 
miles these streets run so, threading the way 
down past the heart of the city, where the gold 
is hidden in great vaults, to the docks where the 

ships lie stored to the deck with the treasures of 
the world. 

Foodstuffs and cloths and merchandise of all 

Idnds. Carpets from the East Indies, fruit and 

spices and dye woods from the West. Grains and 

wools and precious metals from the Dominions. 

Yet no further from this than I have said, I am 

sitting watching a robin perched in the black 

twigs of a wintry tree. And down in the garden 

a squirrel has paused from his ceaseless running 

to nibble at a nut buried by him early in the 
season. 


* * * 
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If I like to go out of my gate and take a few 
steps I can hop on to a Red General and be in 
Oxford Street in ten minutes. And if I like to 
remain where I am I can stay quiet as if I were 
miles in the country, with the sun coming in at 
my window and the tumult of the city muted to 
a dreamy silence. 

We are so used to seeing London only as a 
noisy place of shops and offices and crowded 
rivers of traffic that we forget the heart of it 
and the gentleness of it. The little jungle in 
Hyde Park where the rabbits live. And, lying 
tucked away between the grandeur of Mayfair 
and the flood-torrent of Piccadilly, Shepherd 
Market, with its small shops and flagged pave¬ 
ments, its busy village life in the daytime and its 
almost stagey silence in the night-time. 

Jermyn Street, another village to itself, where 
you will see old waiters of the Dickens period 
crossing the narrow streets, bald-headed and 
bare-headed, on feet that are not too fleet 
because of fallen arches ; crossing the street as 
if they were coming out of the garden gate in 
Duke Street to take up their tasks at the Bull 
and Mouth in Ryder Street. No reason to wear 
hats when they are in their own village. 

***** 

The other day as I threaded through the squares 
from Bedford down to Regent, a little cart, with 
an impudent pony between the shafts, came 
dancing round the corner. An unexpected craft 
to be loose in a sea of taxis and motor vans and 
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omnibuses. A tiny, cheeky thing, that seemed to 
be turning catherine-wheels as it pranced along. 

Two youngsters driving a cat*s-meat cart. A 
girl of twelve held the reins, and a boy of ten sat 
tight and uncommunicative beside her. She in a 
wild black tam-o’-shanter, with her mouth 
stretched wide in a grin that was left over from 
a gibe flung at some one in the street while she 
rounded the corner. The pony in league with her, 
rough-coated and nimble as she, full of that gaiety 
which comes from a heart that has no time from 
its work except to cock snooks at lugubrious 
fate. Fleeing down the road of life, throwing 
sticks of cat’s meat for pennies. Laughing in the 
face of glum pedestrians who spurt crossly into 
a run to get out of your way. A dig in the ribs 
to the solemn male who shares the seat with you. 
A flick on the pony’s back to sharpen up the 
wings on his feet. Here was a girl! 

And as if it were not enough to find these 
un-city like attributes in this greatest of all cities, 
wonder things are happening all the while. 

A man once told me that the biggest surprise 
he ever had was to bump into an elephant as he 
was coming out of his bank in the Addison Road. 

A little while ago a kind music-hall artist took 
ms seal to Trafalgar Square in a taxi and gave 
him a bath. And as if this had come to the ears 
of another seal not so professionally engaged, 
one was seen a few days later swimming up the 
Thames towards London. 
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There may, of course, be nothing in the coinci¬ 
dence, but no one knows the tramp signs of 
seals, nor is it to be dismissed as ridiculous that 
seal radio may have existed long before ours did. 

The elephant at the bank door was due to the 
imperfect cording of a mammoth on its way to 
Olympia. Still I cannot help feeling that there is 
something in London itself that leaves tired old 
waiters free to walk bare-headed in Jermyn 
Street, that makes the cat’s-meat girl feel she is 
safe at home and can pull faces without fear 
as she dances down her village lanes; and that 
urges humanitarian artists to share the pleasures 
of the town with their faithful seals. 

If the seal owner had done this in Germany he 
and the seal would in all probability be in prison 
now. If he had done it in New York he would 
first have notified the newspapers, and there 
would have been a posse of cameras to record 
the event. But he did it in London, and nothing 
happened except that a gentle and inquiring 
policeman took his name and address. 

One cannot see any magistrate in London 
who would have the heart to carry the thing 
further than an admonition. And no English¬ 
man worthy of the name could be so unsports¬ 
manlike or so discourteous as to make a fuss 
over a seal having a bath. 

That is London. 
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I HAD had a heavy day. One appointment 
was making me late for another. I picked 
up a taxi outside the Albany. The evening 
was growing dark and the driver’s face was at 
first not discernible. 

“ The English Speaking Union,” I said. 

There was no answering nod. Instead, he 
bent towards me, peering through the dusk. 

“English Speaking Union?” he repeated, 
doubtfully. 

“ Dartmouth House,” I said. 

His face cleared and he straightened himself 

behind the wheel. “Dartmouth ’Ouse,” he 

repeated. “ Ow, yes I I knaow Dartmouth 
’Ouse! ” 

I got in and we twisted round into Bond Street 
and out of it towards Berkeley Square. The great 
old trees were rustling and sighing in the 
autumn wind; the tall houses opened lighted 
eyes comfortingly in the darkness. 

By the wall of Landsdowne House we went, 
past the Running Footman and by the absurd 
little house I have always wanted for my own. 

While I stood on the kerb fishing for my 
fare the driver leaned forward and spoke. He 
had a round, pink, clean-shaven face, and the 
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moment he spoke I knew him to be of the old 
guard, one of those to whom London belongs, 
as it does to me. 

The English Speaking Union ? ” he said. 
“ So that’s wot it is naow I ” Then he fell to 
musing. “ I wonder wot the old Lord Dart¬ 
mouth ’ud say to that.” 

“ Is he alive ? ” I asked, unthinkingly. 

“ Not the old ’un.” He scanned the front of 
the house as if he were reconstructing it as he 
knew it. When he spoke again there was pride, 
and even arrogance, in his voice, but not for 
himself. 

“ ’E *ad ’orses, if you like 1 Wot ’orses I 
And wot a judge of ’em ’e was, too 1 ’Im and 
me was friends. I knew ’im well. Orfen I’ve 

driven ’im. ’E used to drive a-” The word 

has eluded me, but it sounded like something 
between a Berkeley and a berserker and a 
bassinet. And ’ow ’e was turned aout 1 Foot¬ 
men with powdered ’air an’ plush breeches an’ 
everythink I ” 

* * * * 

As he said this my mind flew back 12,000 
miles in distance, and just as far in time. I 
had my memories also, unlocked by the cab¬ 
man’s words. To the country where I was 
born came governors from England. 

These men for the first seven years of my life 
were of some importance to me. They lived in 
a large, cream-coloured house at the entrance 
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to the city. A house with two square-topped 
towers—copied, as I learned, from Osborne—■ 
and set on a slight elevation among a lot of trees. 
When the flag was flying the governor was at 
home—when it was not, he was away. 

This provided a mildly speculative pleasure 
as the train rounded that corner where the 
towers came into view. The children of my 
time lived on very little. You were taken into 
town for a treat. You went wherever the 
grown-ups took you on their own affairs. And 
you had your own private thrill about the flag 
and the governor. That made a red-letter day. 

One governor I had a close view of in the 
family album. A gentlemen called, I think, 
Manners Sutton, with mutton-chop whiskers, 
slightly faded, in a carte-de-visite with a curtain 
and a pedestal for company and support. 

Then suddenly came romance. A young 
governor, twenty-seven only, when he arrived 
for the first time. With a wife called Hersey— 
strange name among the Dorothys and Enids and 
Mabels of the moment—and a baby called Lord 
ope. By the camera a slender boyish creature, 
this overlord, with his pretty wife and his 
wonderful baby. 

Gone were the visions of the mutton-chop 
genUeman as the train rounded the bend. There 
m that high-towered palace on the hill were 
youth and beauty and a baby. When the flag 
ew o palpitating thought—they were in ; 
when It didn’t they were away, and then came a 
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correspondingly empty place somewhere inside 
one’s own body. 

And as if to make this charming creature more 
definitely ours, there was a baby born under the 
twin towers. Another boy, given the name of 
Charles Melbourne, out of compliment to the 
city of his birth. History was busy in the making 
in this new spot of Empire. 

***** 

As the cabman dreamed of his horses and the 
horses of his much-admired friend, the late 
owner of Dartmouth House, I saw horses, too. 
With a little snug hand safe in the clasp of the 
great old Yorkshireman who took me every¬ 
where he went, I stood waiting on the grass. It 
was Review Day. There was a rustle among the 
people who stood with us craning their necks to 
see. 

“ They’re coming ! ” 

And they came. Thudding by, with outriders 
and scarlet-coated postilions, swept the carriages. 
Satin-skinned horses a shining flash, escort erect 
and haughty and powerful as befits a guard of 
Queen’s Envoys. And in the midst, the slender 
figure, red and gold with cocked hat and white 
streaming plumes. The one who looked pleas¬ 
antly out from the photographer’s showcase on 
the block, in a scarlet shirt open at the neck, with 
khaki breeches and riding boots, who was 
always courteous and kindly, who remembered 
everybody’s name, who . . . 
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The cabman sighed gustily, and I sighed with 
him. We were like a pair of children who had 
had our coloured supplement taken away from 
us, and while we were not asking for it back we 
suffered loss of it. 

“IVe driven *orses aU me life,” he said 
moodily. Wish I was drivin* 'em naow.” 

* * + * + 

The friend with whom I was dining walked 
up to the door as I stood there. We went into 
the house together, but part of me remained with 
the cabman. He, Lord Dartmouth—the old 
un ; I, born 12,000 miles from Charles Street; 
Lord Linlithgow, whom I never met in my life • 
It was all the same family. 

And those babies. I hope they've grown up 
good boys. They seemed to have such a jolly 
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O N the day of the Cart-horse Parade we 
drove to Regent’s Park. The judging was 
over, the prizes had been given, and the 
waggons were drawn up on either side of the 
road that circled the park. Inside the railings 
you could scarcely see the grass for the people. 
Men, women, children, dogs; the whole area 
was an orgy of orderly pleasure-taking. One of 
those festivals which begin a little after daybreak 
with smackings of irrepressible offspring, and 
end with weary parents carrying the same off¬ 
spring home like so many sacks hung over the 
shoulder. A day of ceaseless effort from dawn 
to midnight. Of laughter and chiding, of eating, 
and if well be, of snatched moments of sleeping. 
Of heat and weariness. A great day to look 
forward to and back upon. But a day which 
makes the overwhelmed onlooker want to go 
straight back to a darkened room and stay there 
in a feeble terror lest the welter of this flood 
should engulf him too. 

Yet deep down under all this welter there was 
something tender and patient, something endur¬ 
ing as the earth and sky. A unity ; as if love 
were, somewhere unseen, holding the incon¬ 
gruities together. Men and women, red faced, 
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sweaty, and tired out in the hot blaze of the 
afternoon sun. Tumbling, sprawling children, 
never still. Broken meats and crumpled paper 
like dingy waves breaking round the groups 
that sat upon the grass. A spoiling of beauty if 
you saw it that way. But deeper still, a beauty 
that was linked to the green grass and the 
spreading trees and the bright blossoms that 
made the loveliness of the vast garden in which 
the people gathered. 

There was wordless pride. You saw that in 
the decking of the sturdy, patient horses, whose 
granite strength made such absurd contrast with 
the flowery ruffs that Elizabethan-wise rose 
above their arched necks. On this hoop calico 
blue-bells nodded, plushy catkins waved, and 
almond blossom from the sixpenny stores made 
blushing haloes for the satin-coated prize-fighters. 
They stood, great feathered hoofs planted 
patientiy, heads motionless in the tail of the cart 
ahead of them, one with the family which had 
brought them to the tribunal. Often with the 
hind legs of a sprawling baby on the fore waggon 
in their very mouths. And a child without fear 
would stroke the great head and push it aside 
heedlessly if it should be in the way. 

And where the space was freer, men were 
bringing buckets of water that the tired beasts 
might drink. One pulling down the ears with a 
steady, rhythmic stroke, as if he knew what 
would please and rest the creature that was his 
daily companion in toil. 

K Z 
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The dog was there, as always. Running round 
competently in the crowd, or bright-eyed and 
waiting among the melee in the waggon. Gene¬ 
rally a little sleek-haired mongrel of black and tan, 
with all his crowded ancestry visible in some part 
of his form and shape. Self-effacing as an eager 
cabin-boy, yet ready if the cliildren needed him 
for play. And, waiting or working, the back¬ 
bone and protection of the family. 

There was no noise and no fuss, when you 
remembered that the massed people corresponded 
in numbers to the population of a good-sized 
city. An entire absence of those silly blaring toys 
that are so often the unhappy adjunct of fiestas. 
No one seemed to want them. Thank God, no 
one had thought of them. The laburnums and 
the lilacs were untroubled by them, and the birds 
sang uninterrupted in their leafy arbours over¬ 
head. The sounds of the day were all human 
sounds. Voices raucous or soft or squeaky. 
The rustle of bodies, the clip clop of horses' feet, 
and the grinding of slow wheels, made a drone 
of sound that was one with the people. 

There was through all an unconscious under¬ 
standing. A oneness that must be the secret of 
England's power, no matter what factions or 
what disruptions seem on the surface to be 
dividing her. 

The policeman directing the traffic is blood 
brother of the man in the cart. Yet the man 
respects the order which is vested in his brother 
and complies not resentfully but with agreement. 
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The legislators, men old in governing and full 
of the knowledge of human frailty, have put no 
bans upon the families that for this day are making 
the beauty of the park hideous with their leavings. 
It is hard for women whose lives are given to the 
bearing of the nation to remember everything. 
So, when the thousands have gone wearily home 
from their holiday, men will come with carts 
and carry away the tons of rubbish so carelessly 
thrown. And the grassy lawns will be sweet and 
smooth again. Looking on at life teaches one 
things one may not have experienced oneself. It 
is harder to be clean and tidy in certain circum¬ 
stances than it is to be virtuous. 

***♦:+: 

This unity in some way seemed this day to be 
closer than usual. And I went away feeling that 
it was the horses that made the difference. Per¬ 
haps it is that the horse must go. But one feels 
that with its going a link is lost. This day it 
seemed as if it were a very significant and neces¬ 
sary link and that humanity could ill afford the 
loss. 
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A CHANCE LOST 


I ’iHERE are things which stick in one^s 
I mind like a splinter of shell left in a limb. 

Only felt when the mind turning comes 
upon it. A twinge, a stab, and then no more till 
the next time. 

A few evenings ago a discussion had taken 
place as to the matter of affability in trains and 
’buses. One said the usual things about the 
English and their frigidity when travelling. 
Another followed this with the quite fair state¬ 
ment that many people did not wish to be talked 
to by strangers, and that strangers might not 
wish to be talked to either. 

It was all quite true and quite moderate. 
Directly one spoke in favour of a more genial 
attitude to one’s neighbour on the seat opposite, 
one seemed to put oneself in the wrong. To 
take one’s place as one of those who picked up 
friends in trains. Dreadful thought I 

Yet above the snobbishness of this fear rose 
the remembrance of friendliness on pleasant 
journeys. Conversations that made the stations 
seem not five minutes apart. 

And why should that which was taken for 
granted on ships be anathema on trains ? Too 
short a time in which to come to blossom. But 
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war and the intensive living that came with it 
showed one that time has no meaning. That 
meeting and loving and dying could happen in 
a flash and be none the less valuable because of 
its brevity. The whole of life imprisoned in a 
drop of water. 

But it came back to this : People in trains as a 
rule didn’t want to talk, and those who did were 
not quite the thing. I remembered the bores 
who had told me at maddening length of the 
illnesses of their children, the colours that suited 
them, the indigestions of their husbands, the 
plays they had seen, the food they liked to eat. 
The vote went in favour of silence, and the dis¬ 
cussion ended. 

Later, two pictures flashed into my mind, and 

of shell turned and caused a wince 
with its turning. 

A fresh spring morning. I got into a ’bus 
at the Hotel Cecil to travel west. At Charing 
Cross Station we took on some more passengers. 
One a yokel with wide, bewildered eyes and an 
uncertain smile on his face. The kind of face 
that Punch draws with a straw in the mouth. 
And the mouth, rabbity, gaping and foolish; 
the result of generations of uncurbed adenoids. 
A man of perhaps forty, to whom London might 
have been Budapest. 

He took his seat gingerly in the ’bus and 
looked round. We all sat stiff and erect and pre¬ 
occupied. No friends here. His face suggested 
that he would have been glad of one. A lost 
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look. We all knew where we were and he 
didn’t. 

His eyes travelled dazedly along the row of 
faces opposite. Suddenly, taking us all into his 
confidence, he spoke, and his voice was like a 
bleat. 

“ I lors’ that firs’ train I went for this mornin’,” 
he said. 

No one answered. Every one looked con¬ 
sciously as if he hadn’t heard. One’s heart felt 
the disturbance in this creature, and out in the 
open one would have responded in more or less 
friendly fashion. But in the ’bus sympathy 
seemed a form of nakedness, and human beings 
became changed into plaster-of-Paris. 

The conductor came to take his fare, and the 
man’s eyes brightened. At last here was a man, 
and one of his own kind. He turned to him as 
an equal and a brother. 

** I got to go to the ’orspital,” he explained 
laboriously. ** My wife’s there. She was took 
in lars’ week. I-” 

“ Wich ’orspital ? ” asked the conductor, his 
hand on his tickets, and his body poised for 
flight. 

The man fished a crumpled bit of paper out of 
his pocket and read the name slowly. 

“ Tuppence,” said the conductor, punching 
the ticket and grabbing the coppers. He was 
away and up the steps before the man knew that 
he was abandoned. 

Thrust back into silence by the wall of blank 
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faces before him, he sat dumb and helpless, 
swaying with the lurching ’bus, and seeing the 
skies as brass above him. 

My peace of mind was torn in two, yet I said 
nothing. I was one of the plaster-of-Paris 
figures. The instinct seemed to be protective. 
One kind word, and all would have been sub¬ 
merged under torrents of detail regarding his 
wife s condition from the discovery of her ail¬ 
ment to the present moment. Perhaps we all 
knew that. Perhaps, on the other hand, we were 
all just self-conscious beasts. 

***** 

And the other picture. 

A tramcar in Madrid. A thin poverty- 
stricken creature with the usual black kerchief 
oyer her head. Something has happened to 
distress her before she boards the tram. 

The conductor helps her up carefully. Hands 

are stretched out to steady her as she enters. 

She is gently lowered into a seat near a lady in 

black, a woman not young, not beautiful, but 

most obviously of birth and breeding. There is 

a concern in her eyes and in her voice as she 

speaks with the poor woman an^l listens to her 
story. 

All the passengers look on with understand¬ 
ing and sympathy. The woman is soothed 
and given balm for her hurt, whatever it was. 
Her self-respect is restored to her ; she becomes 
a creature of interest and importance. The 
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tramcar is for the while a little haven of kind¬ 
ness. 

***** 

Why could we not have been so tender to our 
poor Hodge and chanced the details ? 




A SINGING PEOPLE 


T he English are a singing people. 

They may, as a mass, sing the worst 
music, but singing to them is a natural 
expression 


In Australia, where the blood is almost purely 
of the British Isles, there are possibly more 
potential stars who never arrive than there are 
anywhere else in the world. This lavish gift of 
voices is regarded as a climatic one. American 
voices also—singing voices—seem to grow like 
blackberries. But for all the open air-ness of 
their living, I rarely ever heard an American sing 
without thought or preparation. 

An Australian woman newly arrived from 
home with her husband, on one of their frequent 
visits, spoke of the singing at the Cenotaph on 
Armistice Day. Her husband is a Frenchman, and 
they were in France during the whole of the war, 
she doing anything from watering enemy horses 
during the German occupation of Rheims to 
mending soldiers in the hospitals at Cannes or 
wherever else she was sent. 

She said what an amazement the singing of 
the Tommies had been to the French soldiers, 
and how it had heartened them. 

The Frenchman, gay in peace, is glum in 
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war. The Englishman, glum in peace, is gay in 
war. 

She said that the effect of this on the mind of 
the poilu was to make him believe that there 
must be hope of victory when a glum people 
could break into song at the very prospect of an 
encounter. 

One cannot but feel that the provision against 
defeat was a sound one. Over the top of any¬ 
thing to “ The bells of HeU go ting-a-ling-a- 
ling ” would be a more lightsome affair than 
over the top without a rhythm or a rhyme. 

Her words recalled an evening to me eight 

years ago. 

A quiet evening in VC^estminster with a 
returned padre at the piano playing song after 
song that had grown out of, and into, the war. 

He came to one and said : “ This was the 
song the Inniskillings sang as they marched out 
of the trenches. We always knew when they 
were coming along the road at night. In the 
dark you’d hear the song and know that they 

were passing by.” 

Pictures came to me with his words. An 
afternoon with the day closing in. A four- 
in-hand swinging down the magnificent roads 
that thread the hills above the city of Adelaide 
in South Australia. 

Some one in the coach began to sing softly, 
casually. Another and another picked up the 
song till every one was singing. Not lustily nor 
with desire of each one to excel, but as if some- 
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thing had spoken inwardly to the singer and his 
voice was answering. A conspiracy of song in 
which the hills and the scent of the grass and the 
rhythm of the horses’ hoofs all joined with the 
voices. There came with this lilting a serenity 
and an unloading of care. 

And again, how many times, under the dark 
clear canopy of a star-strewn sky. The ship 
silendy cutting an invisible furrow through the 
black waters around her. The warm scented air 


of a night in the Caribbean Sea. And from the 
dim hatch on the deck below, the tinkle of a 
banjo, little gusts of laughter, fragments of song. 
The stewards, free of their bed-making and table¬ 
serving, at play among themselves. 

Whether on a fruit boat or a liner, it is always 
the sarne. On long light afternoons those off 
duty will come out one by one to their leisure. 
Shm bodies, clad in trousers and singlets, relaxed 
to the point of coma, lie strewn over the canvas- 
covered hatch with hands under heads, knees 
drawn up, and faces turned to the sun. 

One sitting on the edge of the hatch idly 

thrumming a ukulele wiU beat time with his feet • 

another with his hands. A third will emerge 

through a doorway and begin shuffling his feet 
in a Charleston, 


As if the day of resurrection had arrived, one 
ot the happy dead strewn over the hatch will 
arise silently and without by ot let take the 
ukulele from the player and begin a song of his 
own. In no time the rest are singing with him 
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softly, each man subduing his part to that of the 
other. Each caring in some way for the song 
rather than for himself. 

In no other people except the negro have I 
found the same communal feeling for singing. 
Up to this, as far as masses are concerned, it has 
found its vent mostly in music-hall choruses. 
Above this the choirs of the north are world¬ 
wide examples of what can be done in splendid 
and trained unity. 

And the Welsh—who must forgive me for 
the moment for lumping them in with the 
English—have placed their singing bards for 
ever upon the country’s scutcheon. 
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AN OLD SONG INA NEW LONDON 

Y ears ago on one of my returns to 
London I wrote upon the abidingness of 
the town. I spoke of two things that 
were always waiting to greet the exile. One, 
the clock with two faces that hung out over 
Piccadilly, and that had remained for all the 
years of my remembrance at twenty-five minutes 
to two on the down side, and at a quarter-past 
four on the up side. The other, the pink pig 
in the ivory litter on a shelf in Barrett’s shop. 

They were the first things I anxiously looked 
for when I came back. They seemed to stand 
as a symbol of security, and I was not con¬ 
tent until I had assured myself that they were 
in their place. When they went—or if they 
then it would mean that many more 
things went with them. 

This was prophetic. There came a time when 
I walked up Piccadilly and they neither of them 
were there. After that the deluge. 

Electric sky signs, the passing of Regent 
Street and old Piccadilly Circus, taxis in the park. 
All good, all necessary ; but I sighed. The little 
intimate London, with its shops like old re¬ 
tainers always at their post to give a friendly 
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welcome. And the fountain, with its blowsy 
flower women. . . . 

* * * * 

In time I shall get used to the great buildings 
that have elbowed out the curved Quadrant of 
the Regency, but at present it is very much to me 
as if I had come to my shabby and beloved home 
and found myself received by the Ritz door¬ 
keeper in place of the nurse who had been used 
to hear my prayers and put me to bed. 

One is inconsistent. I would keep the 
Quadrant, but be impatient with the domestic 
who obstinately preferred her dust-raising broom 
to the electric sweeper. 

One day at the end of last year I came across 
something in a newspaper that gave me the old 
happy secure feeling back again. The six old 
bells of Wimbledon Parish Church, Surrey, had 
been taken down and rehung on the occasion of 
the gift of two new bells to complete the octave 
in readiness for Christmas ringing. Three of the 
bells were over 300 years old. The oldest had 
been cast by one William Culverdon, a London 
bell founder, between 1506 and 1522 at the Old 
White Chapel Bell Foundry. But greater still 
than this, the same foundry to-day had restored 
the old bells and made the new ones. 

If anything were needed to spur the younger 
generation on to good citizenship with hands as 
well as with hearts, such a reminder would surely 
do it. Yet one read the story with stiU another 
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sigh. Cinemas and jazz seemed to have swept 
out most of the remembrance of folk-lore and 
national songs. The bailiff’s daughter of 
Islington comes to London now in a ’bus. She, 
like a million others, plays on the typewriter 
instead of the spinet, pulls the fashionable pud¬ 
ding basin over her head, and smokes fags at 
the rate of a score a day if she is moderate. 

* * ♦ ♦ * 

I, who know that old rookeries must be 
pulled down for the good of the many, who 
fight strenuously for all that will lighten manual 
labour and give better living conditions, become 
a fierce reactionary when it comes to certain 
other changes. Yet, no more than two days ago 
something happened which brought to me the 
same feeling of security that returned with the 
story of the bells. 

Living close by, I went into Shepherd Market 
to do some shopping. This little spot of old 
London is surprisingly unknown, except to the 
few. In a short while it will have gone to make 
way for utilitarian and expensive blocks of flats. 
It is going now. When one sees the dingy 
interiors that are being laid bare by the house¬ 
breaker again the mind gives up one more of its 
fetishes. 

The places were dark and small, and do not 
belong to a great city, which, because of its 
constant hemming-in. needs all the space and 
light that can be got through careful architec- 
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ture. But the child who is going to have the 
rag doll of its early years taken from it spends 
the last minutes left to it holding the rag doll 
very close. Some more of the little London 
going. I walked under the archways and 
through the tiny turnings lingeringly. 

And then I heard a sound which made my 
heart give a small cheer. The market is only 
old-world in its appearance, for it lies in the 
most sophisticated and luxurious part of London. 
The sound was the trundling of a hand-cart over 
the stones. And the boy who pushed it was 
whistling. 

He didn’t whistle particularly well, but he 
whistled cheerfully, and I listened, trying to pick 
out a tune from the jerky notes that were 
dropping about the air. Soon it came to me 
and with it a picture of a child in the Antipodes 
seated at a piano playing an accompaniment for 
an older brother from the pages of an old 
English song book. To the butcher boy’s jerky 
notes I fitted the words : 

Then slowly, slowly, she came up 
And slowly she came nigh him. 

And all she said when there she came, 

** Young man, I think you*re dying.” 

This in a cinema jazz bang age from the lips 
of one of the youngest citizens holds much 
comfort for England’s lovers. 
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THE TWO-FACED *BUS 
CONDUCTOR 

A FEW evenings ago I left the security of 
my warm, dry home in the Wood to keep 
an appointment at my club. The streets 
were awash, the rain was like a wall. 

I sped up the incline of the street, pressing 
forward against this wall with an umbrella that, 
after a short minute, conducted the water in ten 
hearty runnels over the shoulders and down the 
back. The bus I wanted did not show up, and 
I took the first that came, thinking to change into 
another further down, where there were more to 
clmose from, and, as well, a verandah under 
which to shelter while I waited for it. 

There are certain bags that women carry 
which, if the devil makes bags, are certainly his 
own particular design. No woman these days, 
umess she be simply an ornament of society, 
wim use for noting but a purse and a powder- 
puff, can do with anything under the carrying 
abUity of an embryo suit case. Some one had 
made me one of these. A loose, soft, squashy 
thing with a liimdess capacity for holding—and 
a devilish capacity for hiding—things. 

* * ♦ * * 

The conductor came to collect. I opened the 
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bag and began to rake its interior. Everything 
came to hand except the purse. That always 
happens with this bag, but I try as a rule to get 
started before the man arrives. He stood 
waiting. I dug and dug and dug. Note-books, 
receipts, a lip-stick, two handkerchiefs—one 
must have been there already when I put the 
other in ; a bottle of iodine—stupid of me to 
carry that for a week after I had bought it; three 
pencils, a cheque book, a knife—the rusty one 
I was going to take to the club porter to open 
for me—the key (thank heaven for that), an 
orange stick, some silk patterns, the little 
Mexican head like a pebble that I meant to give 

^^BuTno purse. UsuaUy I struck it in hiding 
somewhere before this, even though I might lose 
it again. Then came the cold and awful know¬ 
ledge, congealing the blood. There was no 

purse. 

***** 


The conductor stood over me, hard and 
compromising. This was no new thing to him. 
The activity in the bag suddenly slackened like 
an engine running down. My eyes faltered as 

they met his. ^ , m 

“ I c-c-can’t find my purse,” I said unhappily. 

“ What am I going to do ? ” . 

His face suddenly got a ferocious look m it. 


He glared down at me. 

“ Do ? ” he said savagely. “ Do ? 
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orf the ’bus, I s’pose 1 ” With this, he turned and 
went upstairs to collect on the roof. 

Outside the rain poured down. The gutters 
ran like rivers, the pavements seemed to be 
sliding away. As soon as the conductor had got 
what he wanted upstairs he would come down 
and turn me off the ’bus. I could see him doing 
it. No time wasted in talk. A pull at the bell, 
a jerk of his thumb over his shoulder, and the 
decree tersely given. 

“ ’Ere nah, ’op it! ” 

But how could I ’op it into that flood ? And 
why ? I was no criminal, although the conductor 
by his treatment of me, had firmly impressed it 
upon the rest of the passengers that I was a well- 
dressed but well-known female who spent her 
life filching ’bus rides from a sadly tried and 
nobly suffering ’bus company. 

I looked around me to see if any one would of 
his own accord help me out of my distress. They 
all had that fat-faced look that comes over people 
in public places when they see another in diffi¬ 
culties. If I were to overcome my timidity and 
ask one for a penny the ’busman might have me 
arrested for begging. Without doubt it looked 
black for me. I sat alone in my soul while doom 
approached in thundering boots. 

* * ♦ + * 

‘*’Ow far j’you want to gaow?”.said a 
friendly voice, and I looked up to find the con¬ 
ductor bending over me. The pent-up torrents 
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of good-fellowship again went rushing through 
my being, although for a moment surprise nearly 
knocked me off my perch. 

" Only to Baker Street,'* I said, thankfully. 
“ I can get a taxi from there to my club.” 

His jaws fell open. So I had been caught I If 
I could afford a taxi why not a ’bus fare ? 

** The porter will pay my fare,” I explained. 

His brow cleared and his jaws came together 
again. 

“Sure that’s far enough?” he inquired 
affably, waiting before he selected the ticket. 

When I got out I thanked him again. He 
lowered me tenderly into the deluge. 

Very awkward when a thing like that 
’appens, isn’t it ? ” he said. Good-night. 

“ Good-night,” 1 replied ardently. It seemed 
such an inadequate thing to say. 

♦ + * + * 

But why was he so very cross with me at first 
and so very kind afterwards ? What had 
happened to him on the top of the ’bus to change 
his heart ? And if nothing had, why had it 

changed ? 

It still puzzles me. 
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ENGLISHMEN IN TRAINS 


T he other day I travelled down to a little 
place in Wiltshire, by Bath. In the car¬ 
riage were two young women and three 
men. Two of them, apparently father and son, 
sat each side of the entrance door. The son, a 
fair young giant, was reading his paper and 
munching something he carried in his pocket. 
His father, with a cavalry officer’s nose and 
moustache, sat reading his paper and not munch¬ 
ing anything. They rarely looked up. If they 
did, and their eye caught yours, they looked 
back quickly to ^eir paper. Once the father’s 
eye linked with mine, and the encounter left me 
wondering if I could really be as disgusting a 
sight to everyone as I seemed to be to him. They 
said two words to each other twice in the two 
hours, and they treated the landscape with the 
same icy disregard as they gave to their fellow 
travellers. The lovely fields were calling, the 
white clouds were racing and little daffodils by 
the million blew their tiny golden trumpets. 
But not for the two stone lions. England was 
theirs. They did not need to look at her out of 
the window. And if their eyes should leave 
their paper, horrible things would happen to 
them. They would run the risk of seeing us. 
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It was safer not to take it. Motionlessly they 
sat, nose pointing to the type, eyes never 
blinking. 

All kinds of profane thoughts went through 
my mind. I wondered if they were ticklish. 
You never can tell. It would have been 
interesting to know. 

The other man was small and natty. Pros¬ 
perously dressed with neat brown feet and 
checked socks. I should think he had some¬ 
thing to do with dog racing, for I had seen him 
with tv’o whippets or greyhounds on the station. 
He would very likely speak an affable cockney. 
The two women did not make any particular 

impression. 

When the train got to Bath I had to change. 
My luggage—five pieces of it—was on the rack. 

I went to the door to look for a porter. 

The legs of the two men were stretched out in 
a sort of herring-bone weave across the doorway. 

I stood waiting, thinking that at least I should 
make an impression upon their immobility, if 
by no other reason than my intrusion. But 
nothing happened. Then I said “ Please,” and 
waited again. 

The father did not move. The son drew in 
his legs reluctantly, and as I still waited he put 
out his hand and opened the door. I said 
“ Thank you,” and got out on to the platform. 
All the porters were busy. I looked appeal¬ 
ingly into the carriage. I couldn’t get back and 
lean over them and drag my things down from 
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the seat, as I was getting out soon and didn’t 
want to have to drag any more weights from 
the rack unaided. He answered pleasantly, and 
no more was said. But he stared curiously 
at me from time to time. And I stared at my 
hat-box. It was covered with a pattern of 
labels gathered here, there and everywhere. 
And I went on thinking of all the lives I’d 
lived in all the places the labels represented. 

Then came my station. I got up. The man 
opened the door and handed down the things to 
me. As he passed out the hat-box he said in a 
voice that gave to him all sorts of honours he 
may never have deserved, “ I know the Cunard 
and the C.P.R. well.” 

Here was fellowship. The fellowship of the 
road. 

“ Have you been there, too ? ” I asked. 

“ Yes,” he said. " For some years.” 

“ It makes a difference—doesn’t it ? ” I said 
quickly, because the train was just going. 
“ Good-bye—and thank you so much.” 

He smiled and I smiled. And Englishmen 
suddenly seemed very nice in trains. 
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A VICTORIAN’S EIGHTIETH 

BIRTHDAY 


Y esterday I went to his eightieth birth¬ 
day party. A huge, bulky man, well over 
six feet tali, weighing, as he would say, 
close on twenty “ stun,” he dominated the room. 
The hive where he lives with his wife and his 
son a lad of thirty—buzzed with the voices of 
those who had come to pay tribute. 

In a loose blue sack suit and baggy trousers 
he sat or stood talking to his guests, apparently 
without the least fatigue. Pink skinned, white 
haired and closely bearded; his voice penetrating 
and full of vigour. 

Fifty years before he had come to London to 
practise law, and for him London, although he 
knew it all over as well as any Londoner, was 
bounded by Hyde Park, Victoria Street West¬ 
minster, the Strand and Oxford Street, with the 
Inns, Bury Street St. James’s and Pall MaU his 
own particular haunts. 

The table groaned, as usual, with food. So 
long as he had known life it had always done 
this, no natter how lean the years. And no 
table of his had ever been so crowded that 
another place could not be squeezed in for the 
last unexpected guest. 

* * * ♦ * 
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Son of a country parson, he had had his way 
to make by his own efforts, and he had made it 
without any margin, but always managing to do 
those things which were the things common to 
his class. 

He had hunted and fished and shot as the 
seasons came. He farmed a while at odd times. 
Knew the qualities of the different counties 
under the ground as well as over. Remembered 
the days when the servants in his father’s house 
were not allowed tea for their breakfast and 
perforce must drink beer. Waiting in Chambers 
for briefs, he had driven a hansom cab at night to 
augment his incomings in the days when he was 
lean and willowy enough to negotiate the high 
perch of such vehicle. A choleric man prone 
to rages quickly over. A kindly man, as such 
gargantuan children often are. Allowing his 
wife to wait on him hand and foot, giving her 
all his affection and his loyalty, and tender over 
her in his way. 

♦ * * * * 

Yesterday the gifts were all tributes to his 
hospitality. Crumbs of that bread he so freely 
had cast upon the waters, returning to him. 
Two giant hams, a dozen of claret. Tobacco, 
rum, and for dandyism, from his women folk, 
great bandana-like silk handkerchiefs of the most 
approved patterns. 

To a young modern of the Church who had 
come in late and was handed a cup of tea: 
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“ Here, Marriott, some rum in your tea.” An 
unconsciously commanding gesture and the 
rum was brought. “ Winifred, have some.” 
We had it, and I for one felt that the tea tasted 
better than most tea belonging to tea parties. 
Then back to the talk he was engaged in when 
he had broken off to prescribe. 

* * ♦ 1|C * 

Later a remnant of the afternoon fiesta sat 
down to a meal such as could only be produced 
in that household. No servants complicate its 
existence, but an invisible charwoman of the old 
school always handy on occasions to slip round 
the corner and come back with supplementary 

necessities. 

We had examined the bandanas with care and 
passed comment upon their designs. The hams 
had been exhibited to us, lovingly cradled in 
hands that would later bring them to a further 
stage of perfection. And his wife, bearing the 
hams away, had disappeared into her cave, where 
she went to make her food-magic. 

Visiting her there, or rather standing at the 
door and looking in, for there was not room for 
the two of us, I saw meat being stuifed into a 
mincer and sundry potatoes being stripped of 
their jackets. And I knew and was secretly 
glad we were not going to be given the so often 
set task of finishing up the broken meats of the 
afternoon debauch. 

Jtc * ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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In a miraculously short time there came a 
steaming casserole. Mince, but mince in name 
only. Herb gardens had flowered that our 
juices might flow. Brittany boys had left their 
native fields to bring strings of smooth-skinned 
spheres for its enrichment. Mince was the only 
bad thing that could be said about it. 

There were six of us round a table that looked 
as if it would hold no more than four, yet none 
of us was conscious in his elbows of the one 
next him. The table fabulously capable of 
extension as their oil cruse. 

Calmly the master of the house went to his 
trencher. A slice of veal and ham pie and a 
salad, with a silver tankard of ale beside his 
plate, and a glass of rum to follow. 

All his days he had lived like that, as had his 
father before him. Temperately, for he had 
never been drunk in his life, but with his cellar 
—^please God—never quite empty. 
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TWO LADIES 
I-— Then 

H igh upon a mantelshelf she stands, 

queening it exquisitely between a vase of 

Michaelmas daisies and a bottle of Nar- 

cisse Noir. Her bouffant petticoat of jade blue 

shot-taffeta is draped with an over-dress of 

cobwebby lace down which silken roses cascade 
joyously. 

Her little mauve bodice is veiled in lace and 
cnss-crossed in the front with a rose-red ribbon 
Round her tiny waist is a lilac sash, pinching it 
divinely. In one hand she carries a bouquet of 
purple velvet heUotrope and her other hand is 
raised as if m an ecstasy at the beauty of this 
posy. A gallant must have brought it to her 
and somewhere on the mantelshelf he is standing 
unseen by any but his lovely lady. 

Her damty small head, with hair poudri and 
drawn high over a frame, has a pink ribbon on 
Its summit. Her slender neck carries the little 
head proudly, and a sophisticated curl droops 
over the white shoulder. Eyes intent upon the 
gift, brows pencilled to an entrancing surprise. 
Lips—I couldn’t wait another minute if I were 
that unseen gallant; ecod I I couldn’t 
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How the heart flutters beneath that bodice I 
Oh, sir, I vow you shouldn’t 1 No, indeed 1 not 
one more, not even a little one. My rouge I 
What am I going to do ? 

n.—Now 

Sunk low in the recesses of a wing-chair 
something lies hidden behind high-crossed 
knees that are not covered by the skimpy skirt 
surmounting them. Approaching nearer, one 
sees, in the depths between the wings, a small 
cropped head that droops between two hunched 
shoulders. From these depths a spiral of smoke 
ascends. It would seem as if there were a 
human being in the igloo. 

A page-boy enters the room and looks 
around. Apparently he knows the legs for 
he goes to the chair and makes his announce¬ 
ment. There is little response, but no refusal. 
He returns in a few moments ushering in a 
young male who bends over the cave and then 
draws up a chair beside it, taking out his smoke- 
bag and lighting up. 

Silence reigns for a time. Or, if not silence, 
there is no apparent attempt at speech. But 
perhaps the lips are moving over the fags. His 
cigarette waggles just enough for one to feel 
that something is stirring behind it. A little 
like the trembling of my elderberry leaves when 
the hidden pigeon is stripping the tree of its 
fruit. 
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Cocktails are brought. With this the inhabi¬ 
tant of the igloo appears, rearing the shoulders 
wearily above the level of the table, and raising 
the glass to the Ups with a long, tapering hand. 
The hand is white, with two fingers stained 
yeUowish brown. The Ups are dark red, a 
travesty of the lady’s on the mantel-shelf. 

The head is the head of an adolescent Adam, 
but the legs are the legs of Eve just a trifle 
knock-kneed, as aU those Eves are credited with 
being who are not bandy. These infirmities, 
until the present day when a cholera band passes 
successfully as a skirt, were each and every 
woman’s secret and demanded no divulging 
except on privileged occasions. But the days of 
secret diplomacy are said to be over. 

The cocktail is drunk, the wrist-watch is 
consulted, the two rise simultaneously and stand 
a moment stretching. 

“ Get the ’bus cranked up while I put on my 
hat,” says she. 

“ Righto,” says he, and hurry up.” They 
tread their sinuously casual way between the 
chairs and fade out. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ + 

Oh, pretty Uttle darling of the mantelpiece, 
have you come to this ? Did your legs look so 
under the blue taffeta, and, if they did, what a 
clever Uttle wretch you were to hide them as you 
did. I don’t suppose the heart in your round 
white bosom was different from the heart under 
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the flat one to-day. But it was younger. And 
in a world that seems no more than a gigantic 
steel pincushion with bayonets for pins, the 
truly young things are such a relief. 

Dear little enchantress, I shall always keep 
you sweetly dressed, and whatever you are like 
under the taffeta, I shall believe your legs to be 
lovely. But you must be kind to me in return. 
If you ever come back and try to pinch my waist 
I shall die. 


i 


THE YOUNGER GENERATION 

I KNOW a woman who is sixty-five. Every 
day she is up at six-thirty in the morning 
and does not go to bed until the last guest 
has left. The flat is always in the state of the 
last guest leaving as late as the last ’bus. 

The household is made up of herself, her 
husband and her son. Two men to be cooked 
for, sewn for, thought for, cared for. 

Born into hospitable times when the home 
truly was the castle and the drawbridge always 
down, she has never been able to accustom 
herself to the conditions either of the present 
day with the domestic servant as dictator or her 
own purse as censor. The board always groans, 
the table is never so full that there is not room 
for another. 

She does all this with the daily help of a good- 
tempered and desultory char, and as the home is 
also the office she takes a hand at the financial 
pumps and saves the price of an office boy. 

Yet there is still time for enthusiastically- 
planned gatherings at which, among mountains 
of envelopes addressed—or waiting to be—you 
eat food that makes you give yourself over to 
happy and unbridled greediness. 

This has the appearance of slavery. She 
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never goes anywhere. Never reads anything 
but the newspapers. Never has time for any¬ 
thing but the million and one palpitating neces¬ 
sities of her household. People bring her 
gossip and that is her book. 

Every day romance is with her, the romance 
of her son’s future, to the success of which she is 
contributing with every ardour that love gives 
her. 

In such an intensive hive as this the danger for 
all lies obviously in the ever-present concentra¬ 
tion upon self. Not her self, but the vicarious 
self in whom she lives again. In this breathless 
race there is perhaps not time allowed for his 
contribution to needs other than his own. But 
where necessity drives, it is often difficult to 
stop for that. 

Every one in the world is running so that he 
may not be overtaken by want. And to pause 
is more difficult for the memory than it is for the 
heart. Only the very old soul has learnt how 
not to run, and yet not to be an obstacle in the 
race. And he who has the instinct and the will 
to work, even wholeheartedly in his own interests, 
is at least doing his share to keep the rates under. 

One day this woman will lie down very 
quietly and fold her rough hands and sleep. To 
be separated in life from those she loves would 
be death to her. But this other will be no death, 
for that sleeping will not separate her. 

Every minute of her existence has been a 
lifetime, and to have lived so leaves no time for 
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anything but deep and dreamless sleep. She 
carries her beloveds in her heart, and I can see 
the surprise that wiU be in her face when she 
learns that at last a morning has come when she 
■will not need to get up. 

♦ + + * * 

There is another woman. A young one in 
the early twenties. One of the younger genera- 
tion which has its way to make in some form or 

Other. 

She is going to be a secretary—or something 
—but she doesn’t like shorthand and has shelved 
it. She is gentle and vague and makes me think 
of a glass of milk. How she is going to be a 
secretary or something I do not know. Even 
secretaries need a certain amount of prepara- 

tion. 

She has very little money, but she dresses 
beautifully, giving her whole care to the design¬ 
ing and preserving of her clothes. When she 
goes out she is a picture. Exquisitely groomed, 
with just the right combination of colour and 
line and simplicity. 

About once a week she dusts her room. Her 
knowledge of that condition of living in which 
she finds herself every day is non-existent 
except for the relative prices of crepe-de-Chine 
and the cut and fashion of a shoe. 

Waiting for her secretarial job to take shape 
she goes to the cinema—or something—in the 
evening and surprises herself regularly every 
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morning by oversleeping till well into the middle 
of the morning. She feels sort of tired, rather. 

With nothing else in the world to do except 
get up and dress and go out, she is late for all her 
appointments. Consults her wrist-watch sur- 
prisedly. Had no idea that she’d slept till 
twelve o’clock. Discovers it is only ten, and 
then finds that her watch must have stopped at 
midnight. 

Every morning she rears herself pallidly out 
of bed, and unless urgently speeded up takes 
between two and three hours to dress. She can 
cook a sausage and make a cup of tea quite nicely, 
and she knows how to fill a hot-water bottle. 

She has a young man who, in the days when 
giants had no curb put upon their appetites, 
would have thought nothing of eating half a 
do2en like her for breakfast every morning. If 
she should live to be the age of Methuselah the 
whole of her life as it is lived now will not hold 
what fills one of the other woman’s days. 

She is sort of tired every twenty-four hours. 
When you look into her vague young eyes, see 
her daily decrepitude on rising, and think of her 
ardours trickling out over the slope of a seam, 
and then you visualise the other woman trudging 
across a world into the sunset with worn eyes and 
hands, yet with heart still eager for those she 
loves, resting not at all except for such hours as 
she is not needed, because they themselves are 
asleep, then you do not have to ask which is the 
younger generation. 
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I SUPPOSE it might be taken as a certainty 
that most of us care a little, at least, about 
standing well in the eyes of the world. 

The few who don’t are either so far advanced 
that they run the risk of being demi-gods, or else 
are so little evolved that they know only enough 
to keep them from thinking. 

The rest of us, the great palpitating mass, feel 
a bland satisfaction in strutting in the golden 
beam of our neighbours’ approval, and find the 
world a chilly place when this light is switched 
off. Not that we care really; of course we 
don’t, but I mean . . . 

To care about what anyone thinks of us is an 
obvious weakness. We must have the cer¬ 
tainty that we are right with ourselves. Sud¬ 
denly the demigod breaks down. That is all so 
true. But . . . 

All the buts that come after high resolve 
would seem to be the top notch of our ability 
to rise above human feeblenesses. But here is 
another—after what happened the other day to 
a friend of mine I have said stoutly to myself that 
I am never going to let any outside opinion give 
me even a twinge. 

I offer the story as an aid to immunity for 
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other weaklings like myself who are hampered 
by too much belief in other people^s judgments 
or too much ego in their own cosmos. 

* ♦ ♦ * 

Driving down Piccadilly in a taxi-cab she was 
suddenly wrenched out of her reverie by a 
jarring of brakes, an abrupt stop, and a heeling 
over of the cab which all but sent her crashing 
through the window. 

The usual crowd gathered from nowhere; 
the driver opened the door and inquired 
anxiously if she were hurt. A wheel had come off. 

A policeman appeared, and after the usual 
questioning he assisted her out of the cab and 
very kindly stayed by her. She was consider¬ 
ably shaken, but not broken. The crowd stood 
round her murmuring sympathy. They inquired 
of each other. The poor lady, was she hurt ? 
A thing like that was very dangerous. She 
might have been killed. And so on and so on. 

To save her from the press of the curious and 
the sympathetic alike the policeman took her 
by the elbow and steered her across the road to a 
spot where the limelight should not blaze so 
brightly upon her discomfiture, and where she 
could pull herself together in the relative quiet¬ 
ness of the less frequented pavement. The idea 
was good, but it miscarried. From Scylla to 
Charybdis the policeman manoeuvred his charge. 
Out of the frying pan into the fire. 

What the pedestrians walking east and west 
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upon the other side of the road saw was a well- 
dressed woman being steered through the 
traffic with a policeman at her elbow. Well 
dressed she was, but apparently in difficulties. 
And the policeman holding on tight. 

Instantly another crowd gathered. A crowd 
ignorant of what had happened across the road. 
No sympathy here, only curiosity. One of those 
dramatic happenings with infinite possibilities. 
With all the best will in the world you hoped 
for the worst. The policeman had her well in 
hand. A voice put the question in the mind of 
all: “ Wot’s she been doin’ ? ” 

The crowd closed round. What could it 
have been ? Cocaine ? Shoplifting ? The gamut 
was quickly run in the mind as the eyes watched. 
She looked so respectable. But you couldn’t tell 
by that. The best ones did it. 

With sincere desire to put the situation on a 
proper footing without actually explaining to 
the crowd, which, of course, could not be done, 
the policeman addressed her with honours 
which did not belong to her. 

“ This way, my lady,” he said, and drew her 
further down the kerb in order to get her into 
the first passing taxi. 

“ She’s a toff, too I ” said the voice, vic¬ 
toriously. 

* ♦ ♦ * % 

In time to come it is not likely that those who 
saw a taxi accident will ever remember the face of 
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the lady who emerged from the cab. But 
should she by any chance again meet the eye of 
the recording angel of the crowd on the left 
bank, that same angel will pass her down to 
posterity as the toff that was took up in Picca¬ 
dilly. 

It will not grieve her—the incident itself gave 
her considerable relish—but this will be her 
dossier at the hands of at least one. No more 
than the width of a street divided her from her 
role of martyr and made of her a pickpocket. 
This happening is of much educational value 
from a philosophical point of view, and should 
make one feel distinctly stronger in the event of 
future injustices to oneself. But . . . 
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T his Christmas has miscarried somehow. 

Not sure enough of my movements to 
be able to make plans, I had to take what 
I could get at the last moment. Relying upon 
the mercies of the butcher I was, of course, 
deceived. He sent me a fowl without any 
figure at all; nothing but arms and legs. I sent 
it back. He replied with another that had more 
arms and legs and still the same lack of bosom. 
We tried again, and finally I was landed with a 
sirloin, which is good, healthy food, but not 
Christmas fare by any manner of means. 

This morning worse happened. Angel Face, 
the Moon of my Desire, came in, and, without a 
word of greeting, did nothing but prance upon 
avid legs for food. I tried to engage her for a 
a few seconds in the matter of love alone, but it 
was no use. You may give a saucer of luke¬ 
warm tea for love's sweet sake, but you do want 
to keep up some illusion in the giving. She had 
none in the taking, and left me with a snort when 
there was no more coming to her. 

And the maid was no better in her own mag¬ 
nificent way. I had come home so that she 
should not be alone for Christmas. 1 had tied 
up her parcels with gold thread and stamped 
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them with gaudy seals. And at hush of midnight 
had tiptoed to her door and put them sneakily 
outside upon the mat, so that she should see 
them first thing when she came out. I was in¬ 
trigued as a ten-year-old that she should like 
each one separately, for my grey matter had 
churned fiercely in their choosing. 

And, as if she might be telling me that the 
dustman had called, she said, briefly and coldly, 
when she came to draw the blinds, “ Oh-er— 
thank you, moddom.’* I dressed and went out to 
lunch feeling like all the widows of the world. 

Walking along the Abbey Road, I came upon 
a nurse wheeling a perambulator in which, 
lying prone, was an infant. Red-cheeked and 
protesting bitterly, it wept as I came level with 
the carriage. 

“ What’s the matter with him ? ” I asked the 
nurse, a young, serene person of about eighteen. 

“ She didn’t want to go up Carlton Hill,” cor¬ 
rected the young person with a bland smile. 

I drew to the side of the carriage. “ Ho ! ” I 
said, “ you’re a nice one to make a fuss when 
you’re being wheeled in a lovely carriage. As 
for me. I’ve got to go in a ’bus.” 

The weeping ceased and Red Cheeks, flat on 
her back, gave me a dawning attention. I’ll 
swear there was the beginning of an amused 
smile crinkling ever so slightly the eyes that had 
been weeping. I did not wait for further talk. 

I am no hand with children. I know too much 
about them, and I’m afraid of them. What’s 
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more, I’m pretty sure they know I am. But as I 
bore away from the pram, I heard a small voice 
speaking wonderingly, enrapt by the thrilling 
news I had imparted. “ Nannie, that yady has to 
go in a bus I ” 

And then, after a fraught and meditative 
pause, came the soft, healing words, dripping 
honey-sweet:— 

“ Nannie, that yady’s a nice yady 1 ” 

I braced my shoulders and swung round into 
Marlborough Road. It’s extraordinary how the 
cold weather invigorates one. 




THIS BEAUTY BUSINESS 


L ast week some men sat together in 
court and argued round about the subject 
of beauty and beauty aids and the relative 
values of beauty. 

The judge drew attention to the fact that 
many unbeautiful women were more attractive 
than many beautiful ones. Which is all true 
enough, but the absence of beauty in a woman 
does not prevent her eternally questing in some 
form or other for that which she has not. 

Years ago I used to go down to a farmhouse 
in the country when I wanted to write in 
quietude. The house had been divided in three. 
Two rooms forming a separate cottage were 
lived in by an old labourer and his wife. She was 
a large lump of a woman with a large, round, fiat, 
unbeautiful face. But she carefully preserved a 
barrel of rainwater for bathing her face and 
would not allow the water to be used for any 
other purpose. 

I suppose if one were to look for motives one 
would find that the whole desire of mankind is 
power, and that the desire for power is really 
the desire for freedom. Men have this free¬ 
dom. Women have sought it, and, know¬ 
ing that a man stands at every doorway, she 
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has set her brain working to entice the door¬ 
keeper. 

There have been examples in history of ugly 
and even hideous women—for one, the Ugly 
Duchess—rising to great heights. But if the ugly 
duchess’s dressing-room had been investigated it 
would be a hundred to one that it was a perfect 
laboratory of creams and simples and herb washes 
and flower essences, the ugly duchess of the court 
and the ugly duchess of the rain barrel being no 
more and no less than the colonel’s lady and Judy 
O’Grady. 

If you were to ask nine-tenths of the women of 
the world whether they would rather be good 
or beautiful, they would answer “ beautiful,” and 
promise to be good as well. 

In matters of subjugation beauty has charm 
beaten, for this reason : While charm brings to 
her feet the intelligent and simple, beauty does 
that and more. Charm is a sun which warms and 
lightens and generates. Beauty is a promise, 
often unfulfilled, but a promise, an ignis fatnus 
which makes men when they follow it see them¬ 
selves as great conquerors, not only of the beauty 
that draws them, but of the world in which they 
live. 

And beauty, from simpering mannequins to 
Egyptian queens, has had from the beginning of 
time the subconscious knowledge of its success. 
Charm, which goes more often hand in hand 
with a clear mentality, has sometimes mis¬ 
givings. Beauty, not so often clever, has none. 
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And if freedom is what the world wants, then 
beauty is well armed, for when you mean to get 
the keys from the gatekeeper you must never 
have misgivings. Change comes slowly, for all 
the cataclysmic happenings that have disrupted 
the world within the last few years. The brave 
proud spirit of me holds with the judge who 
brought out his indestructible band of charmers 
against the cohorts of beauty, but even so, we, 
who have not beauty, may not be deprived of our 
aids. Who steals my purse just at present would 
be taking a certain amount of trash. But he who 
robbed me of my powder-puff would take that 
which would be of little use to him and would 
leave me poor indeed. 

Above and beyond and outside of all this there 
is an ever-present mystery in the matter of attrac¬ 
tion between the sexes. 

I once had a darling kitten for whom I planned 
great things in marriage when she should arrive 
at the age. The time came. She was young, 
lovely, glossy and fastidiously brought up. 
Three knights came riding the garden wall. 
One was a superb Persian. Another a fine, well- 
set-up tabby. The third was a disreputable, 
mangy-looking black thing, with its ears in 
tatters through the fights it was always having. 
She went straight to him without either eyes or 
thought for the eligibles. 

And, again, in one’s own walk of life I 
remember a union that to this day fills me with 
wonder. A man whom I knew slightly got 
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married. He was apparently all that a husband 
should be. Good-looking, a man of affairs and 
pleasant to meet. 

Later I saw his wife. She was small, pale, 
with a faindy red tip to her nose. A flat, 
shrunken body and thin hair that she scroogcd 
into a httle dough-nut at the back of her head. 

And no matter what her age was, she looked 
fifteen years older than he. Her manner was so 
timid and self-effacing that she almost seemed 
not to be there. No beauty, no ugliness of any 
value, no anything. She looked like a litde 
worn-out seamstress who had never dared to 
face the light. 

They finished up the amazing affair by having 
a baby that was so radiant it went by the name of 
Cupid. 

When I die I am sure that I shall be much 
more curious to have these questions solved than 
I shall be to know exactly where and how I am 
going to be housed in the new abode. 
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I HAVE heard that not so long ago a small 
woman has written of the sartorial and other 
difficulties that attend her in life by reason of 
her size. The heart knoweth its own bitterness, 
but in this house of mourning she must, in spite 
of what claim she may have to sympathy, 
remove herself to the very farthest back seat 
while the true mourners take their rightful 
place. 

In the matter of garments some provision is 
made for Ariel. But for Juno there is nothing, 
or worse than nothing. She has stepped outside 
that ring decreed by fashion to be the only cor¬ 
rect enclosure and there is no place for her. The 
painters who limned her so joyously are dead. 
As depicted by them, she is bringing enormous 
profits to the dealers; but she herself, rein¬ 
carnated in the world to-day, has for share, in 
this present craze for attenuation, nothing but a 
very thin time. In a sea of herrings the whale is 
nowhere if there are enough herrings. That I 
know. 

I speak with deep experience of many coun¬ 
tries. My heart is young no matter what the 
passports say. My brain is alert and my body, 
although most definitely OS, has in it, I am told, 
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a pride of bearing that, well-dressed, gives the 
lie to the scales. I love pretty clothes, but I 
cannot afford the prices of the best dressmakers, 
nor the time to stand for all the clothes I wear 
out. I would gladly pay the difference in price 
between the SW and the OS if I could unliook 
an OS size of an SW form and walk out in it. 
This is out of the question. Directly a garment 
goes into the larger sizes it goes into an inferno 
of style. I know the state of things with painful 
thoroughness, and could give to the stores the 
four technical points that would admit the large 
woman into the harbour of the ready-mades 
without any laborious or excessive outlay. This 
should be worth a fee which I would have much 
pleasure in collecting. But I would be ready to 
give it away if I thought it might bring emanci¬ 
pation for those of us who are so stupidly pena¬ 
lised. As for me, I am waiting for a company 
intelligent enough to take my yearly allowance 
from me and also to tempt me into extrava¬ 
gances which I, being most punctilious in the 
matter of debt, would find some means of paying 
for. There are times when one walks with 
bandaged eyes, but there are others when one 
longs to be seduced. 

With one wearable frock to my name, which 
grows thinner at the knees and shinier at the 
seams each time it is worn, I made my last 
pilgrimage a week ago. I know always before¬ 
hand what is going to happen. Asldng a little 
wearily for the large-size department, I shall be 
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directed by some condescending young herrings 
in scanty black satin to a corner about a mile 
and a half from the starting point. Losing my 
way several times, for this shameful place is 
always well hidden, I shall be wafted on by more 
herrings, both young and old, and arrive at 
another place which is not a department, but a 
single Rack bearing the same relationship to 
fashion as a bun-treat does to a theatrical garden 
party. In all cases a veritable Chamber of 
Horrors, in which, on rare occasions, may hang 
one horror less outraging than the others. 
Because I have grown in width it is assumed by 
the dress designer that my arms have continued 
to grow in length, and I am offered a garment 
the sleeves of which would fit a chimpanzee. 
If I should try it on I know they will trail upon 
the ground. For styles the back numbers of the 
fashion magazine must have been indefatigably 
searched to find those which were worn by 
the cast-iron matrons of the ^nineties, when it 
apparently was considered virtuous and in 
keeping with approaching years to hang yourself 
with fal-lals and do-dads. And on which lace, 
bunchily introduced into all sorts of unnecessary 
places, was a mark of middle-aged and portly 
elegance. 

As a rule one is met by a lady who, having 
suavely asked your pleasure, scans your form 
with supercilious eyebrow, and leads you loftily 
to the Rack. Her face says : “ If you insist upon 
being an OS, then, here you are I ” and without 
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any shame she unhooks the hangers and offers 
the atrocities. 

My look at her, which says, “ Once I was a 
queen in Babylon and you were a Christian 
Slave,” in the language of our sister across the 
water, cuts no ice. It does not even register. I 
shall put my usual question a little slightingly, 
for we have our feelings. 

“ Are these all you have ? ” 

“ I am afraid they are, moddom.” More eye¬ 
brow movement. 

“ Why?” 

She haughtily, “ It is not possible to carry a 
big stock in OS’s.” 

If she were matron of a workhouse, she would 
say, in just such tone, “ Beggars can’t be 
choosers.” 

I, patiently, “ But there must be other large 
women beside myself who need clothes.” 

She, in the grand manner, “ They, as a rule, 
prefer to have their things made to order.” 

And I, preparing to depart, “ No wonder they 
prefer to have their things made to order.” 

This is every-day business. But, driven by 
need, I optimistically try again. Perhaps, this 
time ... I will go to-’s. 

Undaunted by a beige coloured costume in the 
window heavily burdened with shiny beige lace, 
and hung on a stand that embodied the curves of 
the Camille Clifford period, as well as the stand 
manufacturers’ concept of outsi 2 es, I found my 
way upstairs to the mausoleum, where the 
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exhibits would be kept. A charming woman 
met me. She put on no airs» and sought dili¬ 
gently to please. On the stand stood a variant 
of the beige-dress-for-mammoths that rampaged 
in the window downstairs. On the other a 
billowy confection in two shades of yellow green. 
Behind these disguises one might have con¬ 
cealed all the defects or the beauties which 
females are heir to. Once inside them it would 
not matter what you were like. 

Off the Rack one by one came the others, 
soaring in price, affronting the senses, and 
bringing a suicidal hopelessness into life. The 
arms trailed, the lace frothed, the gatherings 
bulged. ... I ran away with eyes averted and 
fingers in my ears. 

Yesterday morning I stood sick with weariness 
for the final fitting of a garment that came home 
in the evening. Made by a French dressmaker, 
recommended, with much chic and ability, and of 
a thinness surpassing that of all previous herrings. 
The garment for which I had stood was re¬ 
turned, beautifully finished, expensively charged 
and of a size that would, I am sure, have fitted 
her beautifully. I am still in my old and decrepit 
gown scanning the horizon. 
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spring is upon us again. My pil- 
grimage has begun. Every season, sum¬ 
mer and winter, I set out to buy a hat. 
This, according to feminine custom, would seem 
to be an unnaturally austere allowance. But the 
truth is that, for me, buying a hat is about as 
painful a process as having a tooth pulled, and I 

subject myself to the torment no oftener than is 
absolutely necessary. 

_ But the day arrives when one’s winter head- 
piece, under the golden searchlight of the new 
season, suddenly is no more and no less than a 
piece of dusty upholstery. Or, with winter 
coming in, when the wind howls dismally 
through the crevices of summer’s straw, one 
IS driven again to the shops. 

***** 

I am not the abnormal thing this abstinence 
would make me seem. I love hats as much as 
any wonaan. There are days when I flatten my 
nose against one window after another and just 
give myself over to an orgy of longing. But 
five years ago a Herodian decree went forth. 
Hats were to be worn small, and with such decree 
I was irrevocably shut out from that happy sport 
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of dull days and depressed moments, the 
buying of hats for any reason other than that of 
covering the head for necessity’s sake. 

Five years ago—if it wasn’t six or seven— 
all hats, except those survivals of the late 
’nineties, existing still for dowagers whose 
dignity may not be abated by one feather, were 
made taboo for me. I, whose years might be 
dodged by the aid of a simplicity which has 
always been my only style, must either have my 
hats made specially for me, or else don the 
heavily decorated pagodas that are still furnished 
for ladies who have refused to renounce or 
reduce the halo of the pompadour by one jot or 
tittle. 

It is just four years since, after a week’s 
walking of the pavements, I burst into anguished 
song over the injustice of this despotism. A 
double despotism, which insists not only upon 
the smallness of the head, but upon the oneness 
of feature which shall be suited by the one par¬ 
ticular line imposed by the dictates of fashion. 

Women have all kinds of faces. Round 
ones, long ones, heart-shaped ones, square- 
chinned ones. For several happy years the 
points of our beauty and our defects were con¬ 
sidered and ministered to. There were large 
brims and small brims, high crowns and low, 
mushrooms and French sailors, turn-ups and 
turn-downs. Then suddenly, from some invi- 
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sible power or powers, the fiat went forth. The 
whole feminine world stuck its head into a 
pudding-basin and stayed there. 

And to crown this crowning injustice it was 
determined not only that the hat should be small 
in character, but small in size. No matter 
whether your head were pin or dome, the hat 
must be small. You might have different sizes 
in shoes, in gloves, in corsets, but you must all 
be the same in hats. 


Can you see what would happen in the male 

world if the tailors were to decree that all collars 

were to be worn small, and proceed to place all 

male necks in the stranglehold in which fashions 

have kept women’s heads for these never-ending 
years ? ® 


It is humiliating to know what we will put up 

with when fashion says so. Pudding faces must 

If they wish to charm, avoid pudding basins! 

But do they? Not at all. Square jaws and 

double chms puU down the heavy felt bag over 

the intelligence of brow and the beauty of eye 

aWce turning adrift their defects and shutting 

off their charm abjectly, as if nothing mattered 

bu subservience to the ruling of invisible 
potentates. ® 

Pretty Uttle pin-heads with heart-shaped 
chins may wear aU the pudding-basins they 

u 1 becomes a bruiser as soon 

as her helmet descends too low upon the nose. 


* 
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I have done my day’s work and come home 
exhausted. 

I have been stared at by the sales-ladies, who 
begin brightly by saying, “ You haven’t such a 
large head, moddom,” and finish by directing me 

to the matrons’ mausoleum. 

I have allowed skull caps, which have almost 
scalped me through their removal, to be forced 
over my suffering cranium. I have seen my eyes 
closed with the descending basins and my face 
lifted till the skin almost split as it was dragged 
up from the chin. And I have come home to 

sit among the ruin of my hopes. 

Three hats bought with an almost light¬ 
headed feverishness, for the sole reason that I 
could get my head in and out of them without 
surgical aid. Three hats in which I look, each 
time I put them on in succession, more hideous 

than the last. , 

Because it doesn’t hurt you is no woman s 

reason for the buying of a hat. 



THE INVALID 


I F I were to hear the name of England spoken 
out of England I think the first vision called 
up would be of winter rather than spring. 
To>day, travelling on a slow train from Leeds 
to Huddersfield, I am reminded of this—and 
happily. In spring there is the ecstasy of light 
and colour. The wonder of all lovely budding 
things, the tremor of green that comes like a 
mist before the eyes to black trees that have looked 
so long as if youth could never be theirs again. 
The miracle of the bulbs, of the primrose and 
the violet and the buttercup, and that sudden 
jewelling of the dark earth after long sleep, with 
the heart for ever answering to the call of all this 
wakening beauty. 

But in the winter something different is 
awakened. Here is the beauty of austerity, of 
long sweeping lines. Shoulder of the hills 
humped magnificently against the sky. The 
stark bareness of the earth’s breast, fallow and 
waiting for the new burgeoning. 

And in this season of the year the houses seem 
to come closer together; to be more friendly. 
As if they would say, We have no glades or 
shades to play in, but we have each other.” 

♦ ♦ * * * 
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The train waits at Dewsbury for the milk- 
cans to be rolled out. A woman in a house 
topping the roofs of the station comes to a 
window and shakes out a duster. The air is 
cold and clear. The sun is shining on the 
window-panes, and somehow the action of the 
duster has a leisured, friendly feeling, or, at any 
rate, a safe feeling. The feeling of homes, of 
common tasks and shared lives. It might not 
look so cheerful on a cheerless day. But 
to-day . . . 

Long, steep roads dropping over the brows 
of the hills are friendly, too. Shining and wet 
and clean from the recent rains. The houses 
are of stone or brick, and built for lasting. 
There are other roadways. The roadways of 
canal and river. Water sparkling and rushing 
crisp and cold in the sharp December air, 
carrying barges or tending and feeding the mills 
that sit upon the river’s edge. 

***** 

On the journey back I get into a carriage 
where there are two women. One is fixing 
up the other before she goes. Two men 
follow me in and there is a certain amount of 
congestion while this happens. The good 
Samaritan only just gets off the train in time. 

“ There,” she says, “ I think you’ll be all right 
now.” And—turning to us—“ She’s an invalid. 
Can’t move without help.” This is a direct 
suggestion which we must all take. 
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The invalid, a large, blank-eyed woman, well 
dressed and well buttoned into a tight plush 
coat, looks mournfully round at us, and, choosing 
her man, addresses him. “ Rheumatism of the 
spine. Ah can*t get oop when once Ah sit 
down.” 

“ Not a bad idea either,” says the Chosen 
One, with an attempt at badinage that gets 
little reward. 

She gazes at him vaguely, but with an investi¬ 
gating air. Here is an audience. 

“ Ah’m not very coomfortable,” she volun¬ 
teers. He gets up courteously. “ What would 
you like ? Do you think you’d better sit the 
other way, facing the engine ? ” 

5 +! ♦ * * * 

She thinks vaguely that she would, although 
nothing seems to have occurred to her, except 
that she wants something done. He speaks to 
the other man, and together they lift her up and 
put her on the opposite seat. “ There, is that 
all right ? ” 

“ P’raaps it is.” Her eyes go from one to the 
other. We all settle down again. Then she 
begins “ It’s ’ard when you gets old.” 

Chosen One : “ Why, you’re not old, you’re 
in the prime of life.” 

She (enticingly) : “ ’Ow old would you take 
me for ? ” 

He (a little uncertainly) : “ I—oh—well—I— 
perhaps the late fifties.” 
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She (proudly) : “ Ah’m sixty-nine last Sep¬ 
tember. Seventy next year.” 

We all show great surprise. Really ? Not 
possible I 

***** 

“ Yes, they all saay Ah doant look ma age.” 

There is a pause ; we resettle ourselves. 

“ Thaat’s because IVe taaken care o’ meself. 
AhVe always done thaat.” 

Strong inclination of heads. 

“ Before ah was took ah never looked ma age. 
They always said thaat. No one thowt ah looked 
ma age.” 

The Chosen One refuses to respond any 
further and takes refuge in a trance-like sleep. 
Once he stirs unwarily and opens an eye. She 
notes it. 

“ Ah’m not too coomfortable,” she quivers, 
and he pulls himself up. 

***** 

“ Well, what is it now ? What shall we 
do?” 

She thinks a moment. “ Ah think Ah’d laake 
ter sit further baack—and nearer the winder.” 

The other man comes out from behind his 
newspaper and together they put her further 
back and nearer the window. 

I suggest that she would be better balanced 
if she were to put her feet upon her suitcase. 
She combats this fiercely in natural tones, then 
she turns to her victim and goes back to her first 
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voice, which has in it a querulous coquetry that 
seeks to impress by feebleness. 

“ Not that Ah'd mind settin’ ma feet on it, 
but Ah doan’t want to.” 

The Chosen One deliberately puts himself to 
sleep again, and baulked, she stares out of the 
window. We stop at a station. “ Is this 
Leeds ? ” she mourns. 

“ No, not yet.” Her quarry is staying 
asleep with the ferocity of those parents whose 
offspring awake with the dawn and have to be 
kept thinking that day is not yet. 

We run into Leeds station. A porter comes 
to the door. She has her eye on him. “ Coom, 
luv,” she orders, and we leave the porter to his 
share of the world’s work. A young woman 
joins them. The last one sees is the invalid 
walking well, if a little stiffly, up the station. 

One could not help speculating as to how many 
she had killed since she was took. Life is like 
that. 


L.U 
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HORSES AND CENTAURS 


A nyone -who can ride a horse has my 
most slavish admiration. Anyone who 
can even get ofi to a horse and stay there 
for a limited time is a person, if not to be praised 
for his horsemanship, at least to be treated by me 
with unqualified respect. 

As for me, horses, since the first conscious 
years of my existence, have filled me with a 
profound and unreasoning dread. They are to 
me now just as enormous, just as overwhelming, 
and just as terrifying at close quarters as they 
were in the days when I stood no higher from 
the ground than the ends of their uncut tails. 
The inferiority complex within me rises to its 
zenith when I see a human being calmly astride 
one of these mammoths which so compel me. 

And that which is given, rightly or wrongly, 
as the reason for man having control over a 
creature so much greater in size than himself, 
i.e.y that the eye of the horse magnifies so many 
times, would seem to be an endowment of my 
own. The eye of the horse has been given to 
me mentally, if not physically, and I am held in 
awe and fear of him as he is held in awe and fear 
of man. With this difference ; the horse would 
seem to have love with his fear. While I have 
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so great a fear that there is no room for love to 
enter in. 

♦ * * ♦ * 

If I could overcome my fear enough to love 
any horse, it would be the cart-horse, for the 
simple reason that, heavy as he might be if he 
were trampling on you, his movements are slow 
enough relatively to give you time to get out of 
his way. And he gives the feeling of mildness 
and benevolence like a kindly old gentleman in 
spectacles, who would keep out of your way if 
you would keep out of his. All others are to 
me blind forces, which, without personal enmity, 
would destroy one simply by contact. 

This is stupid, senseless, but it would seem in 
me to be incurable. If I were to pick out the 
bravest moment of my life, it would be when I 
deliberately agreed to go on horseback a dis¬ 
tance of a mile and a half from a village to a 
farm in the hills in Costa Rica. 

Taking it for granted that I could ride, horses 
had been sent in to meet us and take us out. 
When I had been told that this would be the 
way I would go, I had accepted it carelessly. 
Horses to me meant horses in a carriage. When 
it dawned upon me that horses meant riding, I 
was stunned. To refuse would be an upsetting of 
all arrangements. There was a moment in 
which to decide. To hesitate was to be lost. This 
test, I said to myself, had been given me in order 
to overcome fear. I would take it. In an almost 
cataleptic condition, I was lifted on to the horse 
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in the yard of an inn. One might say that the 
test was not a serious one, for, all the way, a boy 
walked at the head of the horse. But all the 
way there was a deep ditch with a shelving edge 
to the road. And all the way that horse walked 
with two feet on the low side and two on the 
high. When he got too close to the edge, the 
boy would give him a shove away from the 
ditch, and the horse, having been suddenly 
pushed up, would just as suddenly lurch down. 
When the road dipped, the head and shoulders 
ofc*the horse disappeared beneath me and left 
me as if I were sitting only upon half a horse. 
And when it rose, the back of it suddenly became 
perpendicular. 

There are no words that I have ever found in 
any book which makes collections of words that 
could tell half the horror I went through in that 
endless mile and a half’s journey. And no joy 
so great as the joy I felt when we were per¬ 
mitted to walk the distance back to the village 
on our safe and friendly feet. 

* * ♦ 

The other day I went to the Horse Show. 
From an expensive seat I sat and watched one 
of the everlasting mysteries. Men, still, silent, 
without effort, drove into the arena, guiding and 
controlling their animals with two slender rib¬ 
bons which seemed to lie as carelessly in their 
hands as a string of pearls might in my own. 
Through the doors opening into the arena they 
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came and went. An arena which, for me, at 
any closer range would have held all the terrors 
of wild beasts. 

When the riders and the drivers left, the 
huntsmen came in. Here were gates and fences 
and hedges and walls to make the going harder. 
As the riders approached I shut my eyes and felt 
sick. A lot they cared I There would be a 
rattle and a crash, and the pair of them would be 
wheeling round to take the next. 

Women, too, slender as steel, with frail- 
looking little hands. Crash, bang 1 and a gate 
was down. You turned your head and shut 
your eyes, opening them too soon. Over this 
one, like a swallow skimming, and with clean 
heels and lovely leap . . . 

* ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

This world is so full of wonders that anyone 
who goes out of it old must have come into it 
old. And the wonder of a woman and a horse 
will always be the greatest wonder to me. 




ONE WOMAN TO ANOTHER 


T he night porter was beginning to stack 
the newspapers with a deliberate rustling 
to draw attention to the fact that midnight 
was approaching. 

I went down the steps of the club, negotiated 
the road from the pavement to the island and 
from the island again to the opposite pavement, 
avoiding deftly the sporadic motors that dance 
and daz 2 le like fireflies over the wide reaches of 
Piccadilly at Hamilton Place when the river of 
traffic has stopped flowing. 

To get my ’bus for Victoria I had to pass the 
seat. It was not so crowded to-night. Only 
two women, sitting quiet and aloof from each 
other. 

How do people ever train themselves to sit 
up all night on a seat ? In the more enthusiastic 
days of travel, when the thing that mattered was 
not how one went, but where one went, I have 
done this in railway carriages with cushions at 
the back and a rug over the knees. And even 
with these aids the dawn saw me aching and 
blear-eyed with the strain. 

But to sit up on a slotted seat, in thin clothes, 
with a back that slants away from you just where 
it should brace. Nothing over your knees, 
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nothing in your stomach; and the dawn fol¬ 
lowing such night with no promise of any home 
but the street. ... I walked back from the 
’bus stand and put something into the hand of 
each. 

***** 

It was easier to give to them than to a man. 
For what reason I don’t know, unless it be that 
the old Victorian idea of the male as a stalwart 
thing prevails, and an open-air life would be a 
part of his maleness ; a part which the woman 
of me could not deny him even in his evil days. 
But for my sister, no. I know the pains and 
weariness of a woman’s body. And we, by the 
Victorian standard, are tender things—even in 
our evil days. 

The women were thin and old and grey. 
They looked like that soot-soiled thistledown 
one sees growing near a station yard. And it 
seemed as if a puff of air would make them 
disintegrate and disappear into nothingness. 
As I pressed the money into their hands I said 
good-night, and I hoped they’d get something 
hot for breakfast in the morning. 

***** 

The heads lifted and a smile came on to the 
grey face of one. They thanked me rather 
sweetly and I turned quickly to go. But the 
voice of the older one called me back. It was 
difficult at first to take in what she said. Her 
voice was not old; indeed, it sounded sur- 
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prisingly fresh, but it was light, without any 
substance to it. And my mind was full of my 
thoughts about them. 

She was insistent. I went back and stood 
bending over to catch what it was she was 
saying. She had a parcel which she was care¬ 
fully unwrapping. She seemed to want to give 
it to me. 

“ It’s a bit er fish,” she said in the little 
wliispering voice that had no wind to blow it 
along. “A Dover sole dropped orf a ’bus. 
An’ I’ve got no place to cook it in.” 

The last wrapping unwound, the fish showed 
itself. A flat white pancake of a thing bleached 
whiter still by the light of the arc lamp close by. 
I peered down, and together, bending over it, we 
gazed a while appraisingly. 

“ Nice bit er fish,” she said, again. 

“ A very nice fish,” I repeated, ardently. 
** It would make a lovely breakfast for you.” 
Was she trying to give it to me ? I felt that 
she was. 

“ I got no place to cook it,” she said, 
again, and we both stared at the foolish white 
thing in her lap. 

* * + * ♦ 

The problem of it perplexed and disturbed 
me. Was I refusing to see in her words and 
her action an attempt to repay the kindness she 
felt I had done her ? Did she want me to have 
the fish, without daring to offer it ? Would 
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I have given her a moment she might never 
have again—because Dover soles don’t fall off 
’buses all the time—if I had hinted that I had no 
fish for breakfast and would be extraordinarily- 
blest in the possession of this surprising and 
generous gift ? 

Yet what would happen if I were seen taking 
food from a homeless and foodless street 
sleeper ? Supposing an over-zealous policeman 
should have been on the watch and would cause 
me later to explain before a cold Court how 
I came by the fish ? And supposing—again it 
tormented me—that she had really wanted to 
give it to me, simply as one woman to another, 
and I, by avoiding the gift, had deprived her 
of a great, great pleasure ? 
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K II ^HE world, or at least the greater part of 
I our little world, is very rich just now. It 
has learned how to live without working. 
There are still some poor feckless creatures, 
such as doctors and mothers of families and 
actors and actresses who have not yet learnt the 
secret, nor come in with that great and trium¬ 
phant majority in the matter of downing tools at 
an early hour in the afternoon. 

And there are also a few shocking blacklegs 
with names like Kelvin and those of his ilk who 
do not care when they work so long as they work. 
But unfortunately these do not—yet—go out by 
the day, and one is at present dependent upon the 
master minds which have learnt the lesson first. 

I do not want to boast of my infirmities, but 
I must say here that I have worked steadily at 
one thing or another from the age of nine, when, 
in a happy, impecunious household, never closed 
upon the uninvited guest, it was my business 
to fold handkerchiefs and table-napkins alone 
and unaided every Tuesday night, and to act as 
aide-de-camp to the autocrat of the kitchen, who 
ruled with a rod of iron the community she 
elected to serve. 

*>!<♦** 
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Now. having worked through my apprentice¬ 
ships, I find myself in the enviable but somewhat 
anxious position of providing incomes for 
butchers, bakers, plumbers, painters, laundry 
men, domestic servants, railwaymen, and a 
hundred others who, unless I kept on working, 
would not continue to do anything for me. 
And those also who, no matter how hard 
I work or what I offer, will not do it anyway. 

Because of this, my dear little house has a 
dirty little face, and I am living at my club, 
trying to make enough money to pay the Dolers 
my share. 

Yesterday an old lady condescended to come, 
at top price, for the day. She arrived, looked at the 
house, which has been extolled by all the faculty 
of housemakers, and sniffed. They all sniff on 
principle, for fear you should think they thought 
it a nice house. 

Then she began to grumble. It was late to 
begin; she thought she wouldn’t stay. I 
pointed out the fact that if she began an eight- 
hour day at ten and stayed till six it was as long 
a day as one begun at nine and ended at five. I 
do not think it touched her from a philosophical 
standpoint, but it caused her to withdraw her 
statement of not staying. For the sake of the poor, 
pretty, forlorn little house I kept my temper. 

I gave her brushes and brooms and left her 
alone while I went out and tried to do some¬ 
thing with the working hours that were left of 
Saturday morning. 
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After lunch I hurried back to her with a 
bag of buns for tea. I had provided her 
bacon, eggs, potatoes, onions, bread, butter, janv 
tea, milk, for choice of a meal, and I asked her 
cheerfully if she had had her lunch. 

“ I ’ad a bit er bacon,” she said pinchedly. 

I did not rise. Later, clashing two beloved 
and carefully-nurtured plates like a pair of 
castanets, she slid them on to the edge of the 
dresser over a concrete floor. 

Be careful, I said hastily, but quite gently, 
so that I should not shout my agony, “ they 
break so easily.” 

Another sniiF came out. They were in 

number and variety as the tribal lays that Kipling 

speaks of, and every one of them was right to 

her. When she spoke it was feebly, and she 

made me feel that my protest had in some 

physical way done her a permanent injury, for 

which she would hold me responsible in the 
future. 

IVe washed a few plates in my time and 
I’m not in the ’abit of breakin’ ’em,” she 
quavered. Suddenly her face cleared. “ There’s 
three times you’ve been rung on the telephone,” 
she announced. 

“ Did you answer ? ” I asked. 

“ No, I don’ know ’ow,” she said gladly. 

The day wore on quietly. Once she came 
and asked in a crucifled voice if she could make 
a cup of tea, and I gave her the buns, which she 
took as a slave might have accepted his stripes. 
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And another time, at about four-thirty, she 
asked if it wasn’t six o’clock. 

Sensitive to the settling gloom of her presence 
I sought escape for myself. An aired bed had 
to be made and I called her. She came up 
shrinkingly with her broken strength punishing 
me remorselessly. Patiently, silently she bent 
to her task of tucking the sheets and blankets 
of the capitalist in at her side of the bed. Then 
suddenly without warning her head lifted, 
her face turned to me lighted with a dewy and 
illuminating radiance. Her voice came youthful, 
clear, and for the moment purged of malice. 

“ *Oo won the Cup-de ? ” she asked softly. 
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CURIOSITY SHOPS 


I KNOW now why curiosity shops are called 

curiosity shops. For two weeks I have had 

one of my own. The shop is one side of 

the window and the curiosity is the other. Two 

doors away from me is a little Blew Coat School, 

built in 1709, with a Blewcoat Boy standing 

perpetually in a niche over the doorway. But 

no boys in yellow stockings and buckle shoes 

cross its portals any more. It is used for girls, 

and the boys—plain, not coloured—are in a 

building close by. At stated times of the day 

there is a sudden burst of sound; a shrill clatter, 

a pouring out of noise, and you know that the 

flood-gates are opened. School is over for a 
time. 

Past the shop the children come, and they 
stop to stare in, arrested by the puppet show of 
coloured glass and flowery china and odds and 
• ends of every kind. 

***** 

The shop is narrow and deep, and from a 
sheltered corner, half back, I sit and watch 
them. In that narrow strip of window they 
give themselves over to me, and I know them 
for what they are. As they stand they drum 
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their grubby little fingers on the pane. It is 
then that I become visible, and their good or 
evil declares itself. It Is the girls who are the 
impudent ones and dare one with their eyes. 
One bold little hussy, with intent to draw fire, 
smacks the window, then stares, and if this 
should produce no protest begins all over again. 
If I, or whoever is in charge at the moment, 
move towards the door, she stops, ready to run. 
If we go no further she begins again provoca¬ 
tively. No more notice being taken, she gets 
tired of playing to empty benches and moves 
off. One has to learn more than the art of 
selling in keeping a shop near an infants* 
school. 

From this daily riot a little group stands out. 
Two small boys, aged perhaps nine and ten, 
and a girl of two in a wheel-chair, those baby 
Austins of the perambulator world. It is the 
boys* job, apparently, to take their sister out 
after school and keep her out as long as possible. 
My shop window is one of their stopping places. 
As a rule the baby is asleep, trussed up in a 
shawl with a cloth cap of later age upon its 
head. She sits back oblivious to all blandish¬ 
ments of glass and bric-a-brac, head hanging 
uncomfortably out at one side of the wheel¬ 
chair. 

* * Jfs * * 

The boys, one square, with beaky nose and 
the glittering eyes of a bird, the other snub-nosed 
and sandy, take their fill at the window. Prac- 
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tised in the art of minding a baby without 
letting it interfere with the business of living, 
they give one hand to the tethering of the chair, 
and take no more notice of their female relative, 
who sleeps like a drugged thing. 

Suddenly remembering that there is a Scotch 
pancake left over from tea, I take it up in my 
fingers and go with it towards the window, 
making signs to the two men outside. Warily, 
like a couple of suspicious young animals, they 
stand still. I signal with the pancake, and they 
make a cautious move towards the door, but 
they do not come in. I go out and present the 
pancake. 

“ Would you like this ? ** I ask, invitingly. 

The reply comes, still cautiously, “ Wotisit ? ” 

I answer, choosing my speech with care. 
“ A rather nice kind of cake. I am sorry there 
is only one, but you will have to divide it.” 

They take it, looking it over with much 
interest. Just then a man passes by. He 
doesn’t allow for the baby’s head hanging over 
the edge of the chair, and biff goes the cloth 
cap, by the impact of his legs, over the infant’s 
face, leaving the back of its head uncovered. 
I point this out to the brothers, and one, with a 
deft but ruthless stroke, puts the matter right. 
Such a clip as the man’s legs caught the cap, one 
wondered why the head itself had not been 
carried away. But the baby never stirred. 
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Several times after, I saw the two, but they 
did not make any advances. One afternoon 
later I heard a wailing in the street and went 
out to see what it was. Miss—I don’t know 
her name—awake and making her protest to 
the air. A man stood over her. 

A few minutes earlier, as luck would have it, 
I had opened the draper for something and had 
come upon a covey of small dolls. I had 
bought these years before for some reason or 
other and had never been able to get rid of 
them. I picked out the only celluloid one and 
ran to the place where the noise was happen¬ 
ing. 

“ She’s cold,” said the man, and passed on. 

* * ♦ ♦ ★ 

The doll was shoved under the eyes of the 
weeping one, who dried up with surprise and 
rapidly settled down into sleep again. I noticed 
that her head was bare. There was a cold wind 
blowing. 

“ Where’s the cap ? ” I asked. 

“ Lorst,” said the snub-nosed boy laconically. 
Possibly carried away this time by another 
uncouth pair of legs. 

I told him to pull the shawl up so that it 
would cover her head, which he did, calling 
forth another violent protest from the disturbed 
sleeper. 

Last night, as I was turning the key in the 
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door, I heard behind me the words, masculinely 
spoken : 

“ She’s just shutting up.” When I looked 
round, they’d gone. But I felt quite sure that 
this is not the last of our encounters. West¬ 
minster is beginning to call. 




THE CHILDREN 


j ^HERE are some days when, sitting like a 
I lurking spider in the centre of my web, 
I am of the opinion that heaven will be a 
place where one can keep a shop and sell to all 
the children free of charge. There are moments 
also—a few, not many—when I would like to 
call a policeman. But the policeman idea fades 
away with the passing of the little Bolshevik 
whose joy seems to be complete only when she 
is stirring up strife, and the window with its 
crowding faces remains an everlastingly fresh 
puppet show. 

Two doors away, with a short cut to Victoria 
Street between, is the school where the Blewcoat 
Boy stands patiently in his niche above the door. 
The date upon the fagade calls attention to the 
fact that he has stood just so for two hundred 
and twenty years. Two hundred and twenty 
years ago the children were trooping in and out 
of the door of that modest little foursquare 
schoolhouse which is one of the unrecorded 
beauties of the London streets. To-day the 
Little hive swarms as busily, the child shouts as 
shrilly; and plays and works and works and 
plays in an unending sequence. And the 
Blewcoat Boy stands steadily on guard over his 
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brothers and sisters of two hundred and twenty 
years after. It is in these foundations that the 
old countries have the pull over the new ones. 

You must be very careful not to have your 
shop window too seductive in this part of the 
town. In heaven it wouldn’t matter. For 
instead of standing outside and forming an 
impenetrable screen between prospective pur¬ 
chasers with bulging pockets and the wares 
displayed for their enticement, the children 
would walk straight in and say, “ I want that— 
and that—and that,” and you would say, “ AH 
right, ducky, wait till I wrap it up.” As it is, 
you sit on the other side of the window and 
watch them exasperatedly while they make 
smudges with their warm little breaths and paw 
the glass with their sticky little fingers. And 
then suddenly you see their tousled heads bent 
upon the object of their delight, crowding, 
crowding, their faces unconscious and rapt. 
And you say, “ What a rotten window that 
would be if it were never warmed by their 
gusty little breaths or touched by their sticky 
little paws,” and you get all smooth and un¬ 
concerned and say again cheerfully and without 
malice, “ Thank God, the window-cleaner comes 
to-morrow.” 

That which makes life so difficult to live by 
any theoretical plan is the interwovenness of it. 
The theorist says, “ Here are the great factors, 
the component parts of it,” as one would say 
of a cake, “ This thing is compounded of eggs 
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and flour and butter and sugar/’ You know 
that is quite true and you know what eggs and 
flour and butter and sugar look like separately, 
yet, after they have been mixed together to 
make something eatable they have become 
utterly different. Their separate values are lost, 
merged each one with the other. Yet the 
component parts are all there. 

And life is like that. You’d never say that 
insurances and love could have any bearing one 
upon the other. Yet they have. My heart 
opening with tenderness for the little swarm 
would at first thought open also the door and 
invite them to come in and look. Then 
suddenly it contracts again. Not on your life, 
sir. Not with insurance companies as subtle 
as they are in the settlement of claims. Would 
not that be called an act of God, a disaster which 
you had deliberately invited ? The creature 
who in full possession of her senses gives over 
the china shop to the bulls, even though they be 
the baby bulls, must stand the racket of her rash 
and foolish act. 

For reasons of decoration I put, the other 
morning, into the front window, a doll. She 
was dressed as a Parsee lady with sari of red 
gold net. She had pearl earrings and bracelets, 
and her eyes, the kind that open and shut, 
drooped languorously as soon as she was placed 
in, or herself assumed, any position that was not 
absolutely erect. Propping her up against a 
brass jug in the front of the window I went 
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away and forgot all about her. Later in the 
morning there were shrill cries and a flocking 
round the window that brought before the eyes 
the picture of a lot of gulls shrieking over 
a fiercely fought-for fragment of food. The 
children who knew every object in the window 
have discovered the newcomer. And the boys 
were of all the most ardent. 

And the paperweight, which has for devotees 
the children, the chauffeurs, the postman, and 
the butcher boy. It is of a minuteness that 
would seem not possible of execution outside 
of Mexico where the flea is dressed in every 
kind of costume, not forgetting boots with 
buttons on them. 

Under its glass the winter trees, an inch high, 
raise their trunks and spread their branches. 
Crowds of people stop to watch a game being 
played on the other side of the fence, and there 
is a man on a bicycle; all relative to the size of 
the trees. I look on at the faces as they bend 
fascinated over this miracle. And it is with 
difficult that I restrain myself from saying, “ My 
friend, because of the light in your eyes, it is 
yours.” Here is the answering chord struck. 
Here am I given a world to own. All the children 
of the street from six months to sixty years are 
mine. 
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S OMEWHERE on another plane we must 
at last have our true meeting-place with the 
dogs who have loved us. There is so 
much on earth that makes for their misunder¬ 
standing of our acts. The town dog suffers 
from this as the country dog does not. One 
has so often to go out and leave him either alone 
or with strangers. Each separation, while it 
exists, is for him an eternity. And where dogs 
love, their capacity for mourning is infinite. 

You who have gone away from the house 
have abandoned them. You who taught 
them to love you and depend upon you. You 
who made yourself the orbit of their existence. 
Perhaps you have ceased loving. With the 
door shut between and the silence filling the room, 
it would seem to be true. Then life for them 
drops away. A black void with a dark pain in 
it takes its place. 

***** 

Perhaps no more will there be the walks, gay 
or sedate, the tugs of war with the old rag, the 
small scrunchy table-bones outside of legitimate 
feeding, the long hours by the fireside when 
night comes, with the Adored sitting near, so 
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that when the sleepy eye opens it sees its whole 
world safe, and shuts again drowsily with utter 
contentment. 

Because I know all this I do not have a dog. 

It would seem as if I had but to say, “ Now I 
am settled, and will enjoy all the pleasures of a 
settled existence,” for life to answer, ** Get up, 
you can't stay here any longer.” 

Knowing this to have happened so often, and 
feeling it to be still upon the cards, I put all 
longings aside. And a dog is my greatest 
longing. 

Yet the other day, passing a dog shop, which 
is but three doors from my own, I stopped 
transfixed. Two soft, fat, white bull-terrier 
pups were lying in the excelsior of their cubicle. 
About three months old and slightly drunken 
with either food or sleep or frowst or a little 
of each together. One was dead to the world, 
lying flat with a leg stuck out aimlessly. 

The other, half asleep, sitting up with his 
eyes closed and his brother’s leg in his mouth. 
Too lazy he was to push it out, and too sleepy 
to bite it. 

When my shadow darkened the window he 
opened one raffish eye and ogled me. All bull- 
terriers give me a pain because of the great 
family that bore us company in places where no 
company was. 

Right thinking went. He was my own, must 
be my own. How I would get up early and take 
him into the park 1 He would make life worth 
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living, scrambling and sniffing over the grass 
and running back to me to tell me of the lovely 
things he had found: Together we woxild 
conquer the world. Be not afraid any longer. 
My shield and defender as he grew up. My 
bleary-eyed devoted squire. And he could 
sleep in the bath-room. 

I hurried into the shop. Asked how much he 
cost. Held him floppy and unresisting in my 
arms. Smelt the good familiar smell of him, 
warm and like biscuits. 

But as I held him, the warning struck. .There 
would be three days next month when business 
would take me out of town. And again perhaps 
often, 

I fought the idea, wavered, gave him back, 
and said I would think it over. Then I went 
miserably out into the street. I would make on 
end of sacrifices to have him. But if I were not 
there . . . 

♦ 3(C * * * 

For a while I kept away. Passed the window 
quickly. He and his brother were soon gone, 
replaced by others. The others were darlings, 
but the creature in love does not at once console 
himself. 

Then came two white bulldogs, infants that 
made you laugh with their great feet and their 
prematurely old mouths. I talked through 
the glass to them every time I passed. They 
blinked in the way week-old babies blink; all 
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to themselves. I could love them and forget 
them as I went by. 

There came another. A beautiful white 
French bull, neither a baby nor a man. Of a 
promising adolescence. Old enough for him 
to think himself a man, and young enough for 
you to feel his helplessness. Round his neck 
was a red leather collar with a ruff of bristles. 

When I first saw him he must have just 
been put in the window. In all my life I have 
never seen such a stunned and affronted dog. 
He who had grown to his present state of 
maturity and honour found himself in a cubicle 
next to two plethoric infants and sitting on 
excelsior ! 

It was unbelievable, but it was true. The 
beauty of him drew a little crowd of admirers. 
When he raised his head, which he did as if a 
load of shame were keeping it down, he saw us 
all staring at him. Disgust of us filled his eye, 
sheer unfeigned disgust. 

In his misery he turned round towards the 
shop, but there was no help for him there. 
Recoiling from that rebuff, he turned back again 
only to find himself hemmed in by a wall of faces 
gazing at his discomfort, stripping him of his 
privacy, discovering his shame. 

He took one long last look, sweeping us with 
his eyes of loathing. Then, with a supreme 
gesture, in which was contempt and hatred and 
despair, he got up, turned round, and sat down 
four-square, with his face to the inner wall. 
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Foolishly we melted away. I felt ashamed 
at having looked at such naked misery. A few 
days later there was a taxi at the door. It was 
late, a little before closing-time. He was on 
the end of a leash, and about to enter the taxi. 
I stopped involuntarily. 

“ Is he going away ? ” I asked, quickly. It 
would be good to know that his martyrdom was 
ended. 

The Dog Shop lady stared. I needed putting 
in my place. She did it roughly. I felt as if an 
outsider had come between me and all my little 
love;;. But it passed. After all, you can’t 
expect all people who sell dogs to love dogs or 
to recognise those who do. We have our 
private affiliations. 
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H ere it is, working again. The everlast¬ 
ing miracle; spring in the city. Into a 
world frozen and pulseless it comes as if 
from nowhere, first like a faint beat which seems 
to stop as you listen. And then like a marching 
song, triumphant with silken banners, luminous, 
fragrant, uplifting. 

A man in Australia who loved his father 
passionately in spite of the fact that he fought 
with him most of the time, told me once that as 
a child he could always tell when his father was 
coming home, know of his return long before 
anyone else did. He would lie with his ear 
pressed to the ground listening. And surely 
enough there would come through the earth 
that far away reverberation, from long distance, 
of the horse’s hoofs. 

Spring comes to the town like that. At first 
as if it were only a faint pulse beating, which 
when you listen for it, ceases to be. 

There came this year a hot Easter which made 
one fearful for the summer. So often hot 
Easters have taken the warmth from June. But 
this year there is a feeling that it will not be so. 
Rather, it was like a band of music got too far 
ahead of the army of banners which was steadily 
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following. A runner so fleet with the joy of 
his message that he outdistanced what he 
heralded ; and fell, spent, at the gateway. 

But not before his call had roused the sleepers. 
The limbs of the stark trees that seemed to be 
of black iron began to tremble with the sap 
that stirred. 

Over the little black trees that later would be 


pink and white snowstorms, there spread a 
green mist fine as the lovely beaded sweat that 
breaks upon a baby’s skin. Tender beading of 
buds growing tight and full with the life that is 
in them ; wanting so ardently to unfold into 
the tiny crumpled leaves that curl like a baby’s 


fingers. 


Little green fingers stretching out to 


a world. 


In the country the coming is slower and the 
miracle not so sharply evident for it is never so 
deeply buried. There are the small live things 
busy gathering their winter fare. Shopping 
here, shopping there, keeping up a continuous 
rustle with their scurryings through the under¬ 
growth. Here in the towns the leaves drop 
and the soot gathers upon the bare branches 
till it would seem as if life after this death were 


never again to be thought of. In the grubby 
backyards, shut in so high with brown and grey 
brick walls, the poor black thing that looks like 
a crazy bundle of sticks is so much deadwood to 
the eye. Every day for months and months 
the surrounding chimneys will pour forth their 
volumes of coal smoke upon its defenceless 
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branches. Thicker and thicker this will gather 
until each branch and twig will be smothered 
beyond breathing. And the ice and frost will 
foUow to turn to armour. And the poor 
little thing will be dead, dead, dead. Like our 
own bodies which some day may go into a tomb 
as hermetically sealed. 

Then the Miracle, The faint beating of the 
pulse, the feeling in the air, which disappears 
again in icy blasts but which once felt is waited 
for with trusting heart. 

To-day, cold and windy as it is, the spring 
has taken the town ; flooding the streets with 
its music. Golden and white trumpeters, 
daffodils and Ulies. The bells, tulips, pink and 
yellow and orange and mauve. And the small 
ones. The violets like shy eyes ; the primroses 
like faint cold kisses ; lilies of the valley, milk- 
white and trembling. Little crocuses powdering 
the grass with jewels ; hyacinths, starry hosts 
of narcissi with their tall green spears at the 
carry. Could any but the mind of a God have 
given such lovely assurances of life as these ? 

In the grubby backyard the bundle of sticks 
has gone. Not left its place, but clothed now 
in gau2es of young and tender green. Deep 
in the earth was hidden the secret source of its 
life, and death was no more in it than in any¬ 
thing else created. A sleep and an awakening, 
that which seemed to be death was over. 

There is a little wooden shrine set high upon 
a murky wall at the entrance to an alley. On it 
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are the names of those men who gave their lives 
in the Great War. Yesterday it was empty. 
To-day the jonquils and the daffodils crowd the 
narrow ledge. Spring brings the urging to 
give of the love and the beauty that is the 
world's ; that would have been theirs if they 
had lived. And the alley remembered them. 
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Y esterday I saw the first primroses. 

Not the first that have been seen, I 
know, but the first that I have seen. 
Walking in a little narrow street in West¬ 
minster I came upon a man with a tray of them. 
The difference between the flower vendor of 
poetry and the flower vendor of reality is a 
fairly staggering one. The black shawl, pinned 
over a corpulent body, the hat with “ fewers ” 
or without, as the case may be, the husky, 
raucous voice. 

And within the unwieldy bosom a heart often 
as tender as the little flowers they sell when pity 
comes to soften it. 

I carry always with me the picture of a morn¬ 
ing in the Strand, outside Charing Cross. The 
hospital trains had unloaded their wounded, 
and the men were coming through the gates 
in ambulances. And as if for a bridal the 
flower women stood on either side holding 
up their blossoms, thrusting them eagerly into 
the hands of those who were able to hold 


them. • . . 

The primrose man was small and wiry, with 
a stubbly chin and a voice as husky as that of his 
sister with the shawl. 
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“ 'Ere you are, lidy, fust primroses,” he held 
them out enticingly. 

But in the March quarter one has to be careful. 
I had just left the door of the rate collector's 
office after doing a sprint there barely in time 
to prevent the red notice becoming an active 
principle. Only a few weeks before, a violet- 
seller at Victoria Station had mistaken my 
rabbit skin for a seal, and I, unwarily taking the 
beautiful things into my hand, had been charged 
Piccadilly prices on the chance of my being too 
feeble-minded to resist the blackmail. 

“ How much are they ? I asked guardedly 
of the primrose man. 

“ Tuppence each bunch and three bunches 
tied together,” he said. “ I cawn't chawge less 
than that for 'em.” 

A puppy isn't exactly like a primrose, yet I 
swear those little cold, sweet faces looked up 
into mine as do the small things that come and go 
behind the shop window that pulls the heart out 
of me every time I pass it. And as I looked 
back at them I recalled springs when there were 
no primroses. No cold earth melting under its 
snows to warm the seeds that had Iain waiting 
the whole winter long. Nothing but a welter of 
steaming growth from one year's end to another. 
A ground swarming with parasites, alive with 
myriads of forms of life against which one 
battled without ceasing from dawn till the hour 
when sleep called a truce to the warfare. 

Yet primroses did grow. As the month for 
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them came, the mind stirred as the earth stirs, 
warmed to the remembrance of them. And 
there in that secret garden they blossomed. 
Came clustering, with their leaves all green and 
curled, their pale cold faces ardently uplifted on 
thrusting pink stems. 

Overhead the giant trees dripped endlessly long 
trails of sweating, strangUng creepers, and among 
the fallen timbers rotting in hot swamps, snakes 
and lizards and things that filled one with terror, 
bred undisturbed. 

Shutting the eyes against these one called up 
the primroses. Cold, wet, clean, sharp, with 
an icy sting that brought health and promise to 
the mind. Somewhere they were springing, 
those lovely little things. And that somewhere 
was England. 

The rose is the flower of England, and I 
suppose to all English people born and bred in 
England, it stands for England. But to us of 
English blood, born out of England and in 
climates where the summer is, if not the whole 
year, the greater part of it, I think the primrose 
means England infinitely more than does the 
rose. 

You can grow roses in any climate and almost 
any soil. But for the primrose you must have 
the place. The cold, wet clay fed by icy clear 
water. 

And even when one has never seen these 
places, never known that exquisite moment of 
finding the flowers unexpectedly, one seems to 
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have an understanding, not of the mind, but born 
into the blood. 

As a little child, sitting in the darkness under 
high starlit skies, I knew primroses. When the 
name England was said I saw primroses. And 
when they spoke of primroses I longed for the 
England I had never seen ; the England that 
was an ache in the blood from the time that 
thinking became a conscious thing. 

In the years after, when England was no 
longer an abstraction, the primroses came again 
with their secret message, their tender promise. 
One day before it was too late—which could 
only mean before you died —you would see 
them again; drink them with your eyes as you 
were doing with your mind; feel the cold, clean 
strength of their frail loveliness. And without 
money—»for pennies did not count—have this 
miracle of the spring for your own. 

Yesterday the cupbearer with the stubbly 
beard and the cockney voice held the chalice 
before my happy eyes. 
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W HENEVER an individual exhibits any 
signs of enterprise there is always some¬ 
one waiting with a club to crack the 

idea as it puts its head up. 

It is a mystery that the world which collec¬ 
tively shows such magnificent courage in hold¬ 
ing together and being a world in face of such 
fearful odds, should singly be so exceedingly 
timorous and so suspicious of anything in the 
nature of adventure. 

Let a boy say he is going to be a doctor or a 
lawyer or a grocer, and a host of advisers are 
ready to weaken his resolve. It does not matter 
what the will or desire may be. For one who 
says, “ Go to it, my son,” there are a hundred 
who point out the dangers of attempting any 
such folly. 

With a girl this is doubled. Yet, if you are 
born into the world there is nothing else to do 
but choose some one of these professions or 
trades or arts or services. Silver spoons in the 
mouth at birth are growing fewer and fewer. 
Work is the order of the day. 

Standing on the brink of existence the new¬ 
comer might well shiver before he takes the 
plunge. Viewed from a distance the odds do 
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look a bit frightening. But life is one of those 
things which one must not look at from a dis¬ 
tance. Here it is to one’s hand. Quick I What 
are you going to do ? Take it before it passes 
you by. A dive, a plunge, a mouthful of water, 
and a shaking of it from the eyes. Not so bad 

after aU. And exhilarating, if you don’t let 
yourself be cowed. So_ 

In the matter of a business career everything 
Irom the pop shop to high finance has always 
seemed to me an adventure demanding the 
greatest courage. From a distance the difficul¬ 
ties appear overwhelming. 

One would need capital without a doubt. I 
had heard men talking, and the thing seemed to 
be built up of complexities too intricate for the 
^mple mind to attempt. C.i.f.’s and fo.b.’s. 
Quarters of one per cents. Double entries. 
Accountants. Balancing. Stocktaking. How 
could the simple mind grasp all these things ? 

By the gift of the Simple Mind. The simple 
nund does not try to grasp anything. 

Yesterday a man came to see me about some 
picture-framing. We talked of business. He 
was a little, quiet man, and it was a wet, quiet 
day When the matter of the framing was 
settled he went on talking about a cousin of 
rus who bought a milk business. Had a close 
shave, might have lost the hundred pounds he 
l^d saved, the fifty he borrowed, and the fifty 
be owed. He got out as soon as he could with¬ 
out losing. But it taught him a lesson. 
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After that he took a shop. A little place on a 
weekly rent. No more buying a business, for a 
while, at any rate. It cost him about four 
pounds to stock it. In the morning he stopped 
the baker and asked for a dozen loaves and some 
sweet cakes. The baker gave him the loaves, 
but said he would have no sweet cakes till 
eleven o’clock. Already he had bought three 
boxes of sweets. To this he added a box of 
tomatoes bought of a farmer. The farmer said : 
“ Why don’t you sell milk ? I’ll let you have it, 
if you like.” So he took a can of milk. The 
children went past the shop to school every 
morning, and spent their money on their way. 

In time he added butter to his account with 
the farmer. There was a shop opposite, but it 
wasn’t clean like his, so he ended by getting 
the customers who minded that. The business 
went on growing. He had his job outside, and 
his wife looked after the shop. Fifteen months 
after he sold it for £330 and started a dairy. 
And sold that. 

The next venture was fish and chips. Did 
very well at that. Then came a visitor to the 
shop, who, as he paid for his meal, asked how 
much he’d sell the business for. He didn’t 
want to sell it. Was doing very well and liked 
the work. The visitor persisted. The cousin 
considered. What would he give for it ? The 
framer told me that his cousin never did tell 
him what he got for it, but he said it was £800 
more than he had expected to ask. 
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The story does not end here. On a visit to 
Wembley he bought an evening paper to read 
in the train. There was a business advertised 
for sale. Fish and chips. Fie went to the 
address given, saw a dirty place with a dirty old 
man, and two or three customers standing in 
the shop. The old man was blazing away at the 
customers for bothering him. What the hell 
were they standing there for ? Wasn’t there any 
other fish and chips place they could find in 
the town ? 

The cousin waited. Then he said, “ Is this the 
place advertised for sale ? ” It w’as. He agreed 
to buy it. Told the old man not to lay in any 
more supplies. That he’d take it straight away. 

When he got it he tiled the floor, painted it, 
put in proper electric light and new stoves and 
later built a store room in the yard for his sup¬ 
plies. “ Now,” said the little frame-maker, 
blinking proudly at me over the top of his 
glasses, “he’s got his own car and he shuts his 
shop for a fortnight every year and goes to the 
Continent for his holiday.” 

I thought of Ellen, the gentle old Irishwoman 
who used to take care of my rooms the last time 
I was in New York. Ellen told me that when 
her son was alive she had a business on Third 
Avenue. Ellen, who could scarcely read or 
write—a merchant in the great New York I 
In wonder I asked her how she did it. How she 
kept her books. When I said this her eyes 
looked at me kindly and she smiled ; 
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“ I kept no books ! ” she said. “ The 
candy man came on Monday to ask what I 
wanted, and on Wednesday he brought it and I 
paid him I ** Her boy helped her. If the boy 
had lived she would still have had the shop. 

At both stories I rubbed my eyes. Surely 
it was Arcady these two merchants were 
speaking of. 

I believe that this is an axiom. That all 
things in their beginnings are as simple as this. 
And that only we ourselves make them com¬ 
plicated. 
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I T was six o^clock. I had a dinner appoint¬ 
ment. As I looked at the clock, wondering 
if I might put by for the night, the door 
opened, and a man came in. I have learnt to 
know a buyer from a seller by the way in which 
the door is opened. This was a seller. 

He stood upon the mat and closed the door 
cautiously after him. A small man, carrying a 
yellow suit-case, nattily dressed, and with a 
moon-shaped face that was split clear across 
with a bland and childlike smile. A crystalline 
smile that took you into his confidence, and at 
the same time asked for yours. “ We arc 
human beings and equals,” it said ; “ we do not 
need to hide from each other. I will tell you 
all my thoughts.” This he proceeded to do. 

* ♦ * * ♦ 

“ I hope you won’t mind,” he began, “ but I 
was over the other side of the street talking to 
a gentleman just behind that motor standing 
there.” He turned to point out the motor, and 
would not go on until I had craned my neck 
round the screen and looked with my own eyes 
upon the exact car he was standing behind 
while he talked to the gentleman on the other 
side of the street. 
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** I came in last night and interviewed your 
assistant. I hope I am not troubling you ? ” 

A polite negative from me, tempered by an 
apparently involuntary glance upward at the 
clock, started him unpacking. I had heard 
about his wares ; a few glass boxes that might 
or might not be worth while. Standing his 
suit-case upon a vacant chair he opened it and 
began to rummage about in it very much as a 
dog frets round and round until it has made a 
bed. The case seemed to be full of crumpled 
newspaper and tag-ends of silk pinned together. 
As he scuffled the paper he talked, and his words 
were like the rain upon the roof. 

♦ Jfc ♦ ♦ ♦ 

“ This is not the kind of thing I do for a 
business. I travel for ladies* scarves.** He put 
his hand into his pocket and pulled out a business 
card which he handed to me. “ That*s my firm. 
I wouldn’t do this kind of thing for anything, 
only a friend asked me if I would take them for 
him, and I did. Not that I know anything 
about them. You’re sure I’m not detaining 
you ? I gave him ten shillings each for them. 
He said I would easily get eighteen in the West- 
end shops. Of course, I don’t know. I’ve 
never done anything like this before. Scarves 

are what I sell-” 

I asked if I might see the boxes. 

“ Yes, indeed. There are five of them left. 
I gave one away yesterday for a present. 
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They’re such a bother! I don’t know how 
anyone can do such a business for a living.” 
He straightened himself up, and looked at me 
with eyes pellucid and full of wonder as a child’s. 
“ What my dad would say if he knew ! ” 

Monotonously, I repeated: “ Might I see 
the boxes ? ” 

* * + + * 

He came to himself, and bent down again, 
industriously scrabbling. After a period of 
this mysterious business behind the lid of the 
suit-case, he reappeared. In his hand he held a 
box. Proudly, as if the trophy had been 
wrested from the tomb of prehistoric kings, he 
presented the piece. A glass box which looked 
as if it had had measles. If I took the five I 
could have them for three shillings each. 

He was quick to see the disfavour in my eyes, 
and he rushed up his supports. A wonderful 
Bohemian glass. The great point about it was 
that the measles had been put on after. 

As I did not take my opportunity of imme¬ 
diately discarding, he pressed his. I could see 
them all, and perhaps I would like the others 
better. He retired into the case, and from time 
to time handed me out odd lids and boxes, 

* * ♦ ♦ 4 : 

The minutes raced by, but he had long ago 
parted with any feelings for time. A super¬ 
lative fellow with his childlike naivete and his 
eagerness that seemed to sharpen the well-tied 
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ribbons of his natty shoes into an alert atten¬ 
tion. You couldn’t be cross with him, even if 
you did see your dinner and your host receding. 
You might as well have been cross with a rushing 
stream. 

In a weak desire to lighten his load for him, I 
agreed, at a reduction, to take three from him. 
This at first thought he couldn’t do, sending my 
spirits up immediately. And on second would, 
just for the sake of not carrying them home. 

Then came a fruitless attempt to make three 
lids belong to three boxes. Nothing exasperates 
me more than two halves that won’t fit. He was 
ready at once with the explanation. It was 
because of the real worth of them. 

Anxious as I was to meet him in every way, 
this could not be digested. I was sorry, but 
they were not for me. 

* * jjc * 

Heroically he took them piece by piece and 
rewrapped them. That was the last time that 
he ever would do such a thing. He would take 
them home and give them all away as presents. In 
the time wasted on this he could have sold 
£io worth of ladies’ scarves. Give them all 
away as presents, that’s what he would do. 

The rustling of the paper went on intermin¬ 
ably with this murmuring current accompanying 
it. Useless to look at the clock when the 
merchant’s eyes were in his box. Suddenly 
there came a different sound. A tiny crash and 
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a splintering of glass. His head appeared 
above the lid. 

‘‘ One broken! ” he said; and only the 
heightened colour of his face spoke the inner 
disturbance caused by the loss. This was a 
final act which put the lid on his salesmanship, 
and for the first time the lid seemed to fit. 

***** 

I said good-night to him non-committally, 
veiling the sympathy that I felt for fear of 
irrevocably losing my dinner, and watched the 
door close after him thankfully. 

As I gathered up my belongings to leave, the 
door opened and his face, urbane and smiling, 
appeared. “ They say it*s lucky to break 
something ! ” he breathed, and was gone. 
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H e came one evening also at closing 
time. Opened the door and stood in 
the shop ■ before I could prevent him. 
One has to be careful about such gentlemen or 
else trouble may come of it. Lack of space 
makes it that one must be chary of gesture in 
order not to endanger the safety of the stock. 
And gentlemen, as well-lit as this one, are 
apt to be a little florid and even circuitous in 
their movements. 

Therefore when I got within range of him, 
discovering the brand that caused him to rock 
so perilously among my frail belongings, I was 
harsh because I was afraid. Told him sharply 
to go out; that I had nothing for him. 

The gentle way in which he turned to obey 
filled me with remorse. Seeing him safely out 
of the shop, I followed him and gave him what 
he had asked. At the same time I told him as 
severely as I could not to come again. 

A few nights later he returned. Catching 
sight of him through the glass I put my hand up 
warningly like a traffic policeman. He took no 
notice; was through the door in a flash. But 
there was something quite different about him. 
The bibulously ingratiating air was gone. The 
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aroma which had disturbed me on his previous 
visit was there, but it was passive, not active, 
as if it were a bouquet of long gathering. 
Another interpretation of the lines : 

You may break you may shatter 
The vase if you will. 

But the scent of the roses 
Will hang round it still. 

He was grubby and unshaven. His clothes 
were greasy and his boot toes yawning, but there 

was something to him. And there was wonder 
in his eyes. 

With hand outstretched as if to ward off any 
flimsy and inconsiderable obstacle I might raise, 
he almost fell upon me. 

I ve got a job I ’’ he breathed. You couldn’t 
doubt it was true. 

‘‘ What is it ? ” I asked. 

“Washing out a garage at Brixton.” He 
feed his eyes on mine in an ecstasy of wonder. 

“ Three pound five a week ! ” 

As he said the words his hand sought mine. 
We shook long and enthusiastically. One thing 
came to me very certainly in that experience. 
We make far too much fuss about washing. 
And it s no use half doing it. If one only would 
stop washing altogether, in a very short time 
one would remain automatically clean. There 
is a patina which gathers so long as it is not 
interfered with; a sort of lacquer from which 
all subsequent dirt falls off. A little light dusting 
will, when this is attained, keep the surfaces in 
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perfect order. The hand I took was cold and 
polished like the hand of a wooden statue. One 
might have been gripping the digits of an oak 
apostle carved in the fifteenth century. 

VCTien he said, “ Will you give me sixpence 
for a bed ? I looked at him severely again, 
although deep down in the truth of me I felt he 
had a right as a prospective capitalist to ask it. 

“ Lend it to me,” he said breathlessly, with 
his hand on my arm, “ and TU bring it back on 
Saturday and give you something fcr yerself as 
well, rd like to sleep in a bed to-night.” 

I gave it him but with a condition to it. “ If 
you aren’t speaking the truth,” I said, looking 
straight into the eyes of him, “ you need never 
come near me again.” A pretty ponderous 
threat. 

He vowed, but not too hard. He was taken 
up utterly with the great and wondrous adven¬ 
ture. 

“ It’ll be eight hours,” he said magnificently, 
“but I don’t mind.” Columbus with fore¬ 
knowledge of the hardships ahead could not 
have dismissed them more dauntlessly. 

When he had gone we discussed the situation. 
If he had been lying for the sake of sixpence 
then he was such a superb actor that sixpence 
was a poor price to pay for the performance. 
On the other hand, I who am no fool and have 
spent a lifetime seeking faithfully to know the 
face of truth when I shall see it, feel that every 
word he spoke was sincere. The most human 
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and sincere touch of all was wanting to sleep in 
a bed the night before. Preparing for his new 
estate, throwing off his old existence, cutting a 
trench between. 

Saturday came, but not the man. There is 
nothing in that. The shop closed at one o’clock. 
He would never have allowed for a half-day in 
his scheme of things. His day naturally would 
be spent in sleep refreshing himself for the night 
to come, replenishing the worn-out body after 
its incredible eight hours of unnatural toil. And 
when he should come with the price in his 
pocket he would find the lights out and the 
door closed. Would he be equal to a second 
journey from Brixton to Westminster ? And 
would the garage perhaps not have found itself 
to be a trifle over optimistic in recruiting a 
worker from among the so highly specialised 
leisured classes ? 

I cannot help feeling that he is back on the 
benches again, and that the garage man has a 
fresh advertisement out for a night washer. But 
that the job was his for a brief and scintillating 
moment I do not doubt. And that he meant 
not only to pay me back my sixpence, but to 
give me something for myself, is written on the 
tablets of my most coldly dissecting mind. The 
heroic is often for earth so very much too hard. 
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TIES THAT BIND 


C ONSTANTLY one is being reminded of 
the close and intimate relationship of the 
great family which goes by the name of the 
British people. 

If one were to look for the reason of this unity 
I suppose it would be found as much in things 
abroad as in things at home. Wishing to be 
wary and not to claim for one’s country alone 
any quality which is the common right of all, 
it is hands off this or that or the other virtue so 
tabulated. 

British pluck, British honour, British justice, 
these are all tides that the true Britisher must 
wipe off his category unless he wants to ride 
his country to a fall. They are terms which have 
swelled all honest and simple hearts to bursting 
many times. But we have only to cross out the 
word British and subsdtute American or French, 
or any other nationality you may think of, for 
the light to dawn. 

What arrogance and pomposity this is in any 
mouths but our own 1 Hurriedly into the dust¬ 
bin with it before the others may jeer at us. 
There are pluck and honour and justice, and if 
we think reasonably that we have a monopoly of 
any one or all of these necessities the belief must 
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be muted in the heart or else express itself in 
such acts as shall increase the national supply. 
For every boast there is a trap waiting. 

***** 

Yet in this matter of unity there can be no 
two opinions. England suffers no modification 
of her integral parts, however far from her base 
she may be established. Her chemicals do not 
change, no matter what tests they may be subject 
to. Other nationalities seem to merge more or 
less into their surroundings. But the English 
are the same yesterday and for ever. 

You see it abroad in the men’s walks and in 
the women’s hats. The most amazing preserva¬ 
tions of type exist in the New England States of 
America. Motoring along the country roads of 
New Hampshire it seemed as if every second man 
one met was either the Duke of Connaught br 
litde Lord Fauntleroy’s grandfather. The same 
alert and soldierly bearing, the same high- 

bridged Wellington nose, the same aristocracy 
of type. 

^d the younger men, handsome, brown¬ 
haired and ruddy. The women not so well 
wearing. Their fair fragility grown peaked and 
stinted, no doubt with the rigours of climate 
and service and childbearing. But carry in g the 
ineradicable stamp of their breed. 

Through all the years of separation from the 
country where their stock was bred, with all the 
alien influence pressing in upon their mould, 
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they looked as if they might have gone over 
yesterday. Indeed, one felt the type had become 
intensified. American as they might be in their 
sympathies they were English in their skins. 

4 : * 4 = * * 

I think that the chief thing in the keeping of 
the family together has been that they have gone 
out in the main not for their own interests, but 
for the interests of their country. In distant 
places, where they planted the flag, the flag 
comforted them. It stood for the loveliness 
which they had left. The ineffaceable loveliness 
of little grey village and shimmering wood. 
And where they went, in so many thousands, 
with mandatory powers, they had their country’s 
honour and their country’s welfare in their 
keeping. 

India, Egypt, Africa, China. Long, dusty 
years of working with little but the hope of 
having done well for her whom they served to 
ease the treadmill. And the hope of seeing her 
again before they died to keep their vitality 
alive in the swarm of sickness they were a prey to. 

The other day, when I was sitting talking 
with some women in my club, I heard the sound 
of a horn. “ It is the coach,” I said. Many 
times at the same hour I have seen the coach 
swinging into Piccadilly from Knightsbridge, 
seen it with my eyes looking over the still waters 
of a distant lagoon, with no sound but the hoot¬ 
ing of a steamer as she picked her way through 
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the mangrove-covered islets. But it was there 
on the tablets of memory, clear and keen. 
Scarlet-coated figure, with upraised horn ; horses, 
proudly stepping. 

One woman spoke. “ He’s blowing to the 

baby,” she said. “ He always does that as he 

goes by. And if she’s there she comes to the 
window.” 

We went on with what we had been talking 
about when the horn sounded. It was all in its 
place. The coach going out in the morning and 
coming back in the evening. The man thinking 
of the baby as he passed the house and blowing 
for her. The baby, living now with her young 
father and mother a few doors up the street, 
who, if nothing were to happen to alter things, 
would one day be Queen of England and mis¬ 
tress of an Empire that stretches round the world 
and up and down it. 

Always the man would remember the baby 
for whom he blew the horn, and even if the baby 
did not remember the man, she would remember 
the noise he made for her and why he did it. 
The horn echoing all over the earth and calling 
the far-off sons to remember. 
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Panama. 

T his night at dinner Mr. Smith and I sat 
together. 

The hotel is one of those large, airy, 
shabby hotels you come across in tropical or 
semi-tropical countries—towering ceilings, tiled 
floors, wide staircases, and bedroom doors that 
do not lock. The clearest evidence of the power 
of the owner is that, although the clientele is 
largely Latin-American, only a percentage of it 
spits. Spits, of course, but the wild, free 
spirit of it is lost here. To have brought 
the inhabitants of the two Americas so suc¬ 
cessfully to heel is to have demonstrated one’s 
godhead. This the padrone has done, beside 
earning for himself the reputation of keeping 
the best table in the town. 

Smith and I are not what you might call 
affinities but we are of the same race. Day 
after day one sees him slide in hurriedly before 
a meal, and slip out again just as quickly after 
one. And sometimes, with a grey, tired face, he 
will drop into a chair at evening time, half dead 
with weariness, but always cheerful. 

He is one of the few re mainin g English¬ 
men who take business seriously. He is neither 
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afraid to work nor ashamed to work. He will 
sit in the basket chair, into which he has dropped 
for a moment or two on his way out, looking 
at the women’s dresses as if they were one and 
all old acquaintances. 

It costs about as much to get a dress dyed by 
Smith as it does to buy a new frock, so that no 
one here, however great a snob she may be, 
is ashamed of it. With his eye fixed on a gar¬ 
ment and his head cocked sideways like a dog 
listening, he will say to Mrs. Schneckelfritz as she 
sips her cocktail, that material took it very well,” 
and we nod gravely and with admiration. 

* * * * 7 ^ 

Smith has his neat litde black service wagon 
with Smith the Cleaner in gold lettering on the 
side, and two darkeys on the box, but he does 
not rely upon the swagger of this to put his 
business over for him. Every piece of goods is his 
own personal affair, and passes through his hands. 

I have never seen him at work, but I can 
picture him bending over the tubs with an 
absorbed look in his face and his whole mind 
intent upon the georgette or the chiffon trifle 
he is swishing about in the dye. His absorption 
is in his work and not in the money he gets out 
of it, although to that he gives due consideration. 

It is his utter lack of self-consciousness and 
his never-faihng good nature that make him to 
me always an interesting creature to watch. All 
is fish that comes to his net. He makes true for 
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me that thing which I have discovered for myself 
about the secret of personality; that the inter¬ 
esting people are the interested ones. It does 
not matter whether they are at the pothook and 
hanger stage of their evolution, or have got as 
far as to find the whole world in a grain of dust. 
They are all of the one class, and they bring 
oxygen to a moribund world which but for them 
would have snuffled and squinted and postured 
into its grave long ago. Of this kingdom is 
Mr. Smith. 

***** 


His tastes are simple. An improper story 
will evoke from him a sly smile and a dig in the 
ribs of his cronies, male and female. A funny 
one, the right guffaw and an approving That’s 
a good one,” His simplicity and his honesty 
have made him a judge of character, and he 
seems to get to the root of a thing quickly with¬ 
out any laborious synthesis. 

At the end of a story I was telling him, which 
was not exactly a happy one, he went off into 
a trance. So many people put in the time they 
have to spend listening, ty retiring into their 
own afeirs until the recital is over, that I won- 

drowning 

“ What ate you thinking of ? ” I asked He 
did not answer for a moment or two. 

Uman nature.” he said rather wistfiiUy. 

***** 
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Last night when we dined together we talked 
of food, of native beef and how difficult it was 
to get fruit at this season. I went on thinking of a 
thing I had read in an English paper that some¬ 
one had left lying on the lounge table. Some¬ 
thing to do with food in England, and the wis¬ 
dom of making a little more effort to please the 
tourists. Wishing everything that should be hers 
for her, I grew gloomy as I thought of the watery 
greens and the ragged mutton and the bad coffee 
that were waiting at the dock for all the middle- 
sized purses that come with open mouths season 
after season from other countries. 

A tourist, as well as an army, travels on its 
stomach. Foreign stomachs should be enticed 
if foreign purses are to be looted. Out of my 
depression the voice of Mr. Smith called me. 
Speaking eagerly and with a certain huskiness 
that is an attribute of some Cockneys :— 

“ Y* know, I orfen think to myself wen all’s 
said and done there’s no better food anywhere 
than you get in England, It’s true its twenty 
years since I left there—twenty-five—and IVe 
only bin back once. But wen you think of the 
’otels you can go to all along the road, w’ere 
they’ve got great roasts of beef as big as this ”— 
he indicated the circumference of a gasometer— 

“ and new bread and lovely butter and all the 
beer you want—casks of it, and not casks like 
these ’ere, let me tell you, but casks that are 
casks—and cheeses. Gawd, wot cheeses I No 
little arf bits, but the ’ole cheese the size of 
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table tops. IVe eaten all over the world pretty 
well, and you can’t beat it, not to my way of 
thinkin’, anyhow.” 

Smith slipped into reverie and I with him. 
The sound of his voice shut off everything else 
for me, and the vision he had called up blotted 
out twenty years of absence for himself. To¬ 
gether in silence we went home. 




ENGLAND’S AMBASSADORS 


H OW much money England spends on 
propaganda is known only to those who 
have access to the national housekeeping 
accounts. How much propaganda she gets for 
love is known to all of us who go down to the 
sea in ships or who spend any time in foreign 
parts. 

With sixteen years of living abroad I would 
put the crews of the merchant service high above 
the heads of all the organised propagandists that 
the country sends out. For one polite gentle¬ 
man who patiently and patriotically goes forth 
on a salary for the purpose of sowing love or 
fear of his country in the minds of unsympathetic 
foreigners, there is, every time an English ship 
leaves her English moorings, a crew of unpaid 
propagandists let loose upon the waters. 

You wouldn’t know them for this if you were 
to hear them talk as the ship unties. Their 
views upon the place of their birth depend a 
good deal upon the conditions of embarking, 
and are often simply and definitely expressed. 
A ruddy country with crimson laws and a dark 
red Government. 

But even as the shore line fades, a mildness 
comes upon them. Not a bad old bit of turf. 
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perhaps. And if they were to forget the values 
of it there will always be enough foreigners on 
board to make them remember. One will be 
enough, particularly if it should be an English- 
speaking one. 

I don’t say that the form of propaganda will 
always be pacific, but it will be penetrating and 
it will leave the student of it in no uncertainty as 
to the sincerity of the propagandist. The bland 
and blank-faced table-steward learns his own 
state of mind by the careless remarks of the 
opinionated merchant over whom he hovers 
deferentially while that same merchant shoots 
his head off from the soup to the nuts. 

“ Doesn’t think much of kings, doesn’t ’e ? 
’Strewth 1 wot does ’e know of ’em, anyway ? 
’Is country would be a sight better off with one 
if’e only knew it.” 

Back and forth as I went for so many years in 
the same ships, I formed a sound friendship with 
the little bar-room steward. A gentle creature 
when he wasn’t roused, but one who suffered 
much in alien ports with enemy and alien pas¬ 
sengers during the years of the war. Finding his 
way obstinately to that hot-bed of strife. Cooper 
Union in New York, and rearing his five feet 
nothing among the huskies there, to pour out a 
lava of exasperated loyalty in squeaky Cockney 
accents. 

Again, another, listening in shirt-sleeved ease 
upon a hatchway with a truculent third-class 
passenger stating his views on England, to what 
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seemed like an interested and sympathetic 
audience. A poverty-stricken country, with a 
crowd of high-falutin nobodies who thought 
they owned the earth. 

And for reply a placid, inquiring voice that 
seemed to seek for nothing but information. 

“ Well, daown’t we ? ” 

There was an unforgettable occasion on which 
a ship bearing a lady who represented the wrongs 
done to Ireland by a bloodthirsty Britain was 
being received by the Irish patriots in New York. 

The ship coming to anchor was met by a riot 
of tugs and aeroplanes and flags and hooters 
and bands, all making music that in its own par¬ 
ticular way was offering not only welcome to 
the lady, but a deliberate antagonism to the 
nationality of the ship which bore her. 

To the side of the ship came the same gentle, 
bland-faced stewards, who, with one accord, 
began to sing the National Anthem. There 
must have been some surprise generated in their 
“ wise, simple minds ” when the reception party 
switched off its own song and heartily joined in 
the anthem. 

A little later it fell out just as abrupdy, due to 
their remembrance of the fact that the tune 
adopted by America for “ My Country, ’tis of 
Thee,’’ served also the earlier and humbler 
purpose of easing the British breast of its burden 
of loyalty. The thought of the enemy pro tern. 
being enticed unknowingly into singing “ God 
Save the King ” under the impression that the 
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stewards were obliging with My Country, ’tis 
of Thee,” must have lightened the labour of 
many a long day’s carrying to those same 
stewards. 

I don’t suppose, as I have said, that the kind of 
propaganda mentioned is propaganda in its most 
peaceful form. But with the amount of ham¬ 
mering and tail-twisting and claw cutting which 
is the Lion’s share in more ways than one, it is 
a comforting matter to sit and think of those 
terriers of the sea who, walking amicably 
abroad at the behest of their mercantile masters 
do not forget that there is a distant home to be 
guarded and a country so loved that it may be 
sworn at with impunity by none but its own 
sons. 
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HONOURING THE 
MERCHANTMEN 

To Captain Sir R. Burton Chadwick, 

M.P., R.N.R., 

Deputy Master, Honourable Company of 

Master Mariners. 

Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smokestack. 

Butting through the Channel in the mad March 
days. 

With a cargo of Tyne coal. 

Road-rails, pig-lead. 

Firewood, ironware and cheap tin trays. 

John Masefield. 


T O those of us who have lived away from 
England in far places and foreign parts 
the honour bestowed by His Majesty the 
King upon a loyal and deserving body of his 
subjects came not as a surprise, but with deep 
satisfaction for a greatly earned gift. 

In my childhood the shuttle of the merchant 


service wove its long threads north from those 
Enchanted Isles, which were only visioned 
through the tales of men who had adventured 
from them, to that great continent of the lonely 
south. From the north to the south the shuttle 
flung its thread, and from the north drew it back 


again. 
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I, like a little limpet clinging to the rock, held 
fast the hand of the Yorkshireman who told 
me the story, never ending, of that England 
which I was not destined to see until twenty 
years had passed. Years which took with them 
the man who made for me the saga. 

The HuU of the stale and unprofitable geo¬ 
graphy book was of little import on my map. I 
knew it already more happily than that. It was 
for me the city in which a boy dodging the care of 
his elders escaped again and again to the water¬ 
side, where ships lay. Who stole about care¬ 
fully in the shadow of sailors, listening to their 
talk and colouring his own speech with their 
phrases seventy years later. 

It was a ship that bore me in a maze of wonder¬ 
ment to the greatest adventure of my life. 
Carried me for six long sun-bathed weeks across 
oceans, through the trench of Moses’ land, by 
the foot of Italy and past the Rock to that gentle 
little greensward called Home. 

Not a ship of Vikings out for plunder, but a 
ship of common men who, in the face of all 
danger and anxiety, preserved an even keel, 
showed a kindly front, and managed to do the 
business of their company unobtrusively while 
they were smiling into the eyes of fat-headed or 
frightened passengers. 

“ How many knots is she doing ? ” says the 
stockbroker, off his stool for the first time, with 
his hat tipped nautically. “ Is there going to be 
a storm to-morrow ? ” lisps the girl with the 
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eyes, using them to advantage, the prospective 
terror of to-morrow’s dust-up mirrored in their 
artful depths. “ When do we get in ? ” asks 
the lady with the horsehair toupee and the self- 
effacing maid, quite two weeks before the end of 
the journey. 

That is all as it comes, and has to be met, no 
matter whether the cargo is afire or the coal 
running out. 

Again the magic shuttle has woven for me : 
Many years of waiting on the water’s edge of a 
still lagoon with the eternal ranges of the Cordil¬ 
leras fading into the sky above and the virgin 
forests barring the way behind. A war burning 
up Europe. Waters swarming with devil fish. 
And that enduring service of the sea fetching and 
carrying steadily in the teeth of danger and 
through the gates of hell. Grain and wools and 
metals and fruits and meats to be gone out after 
and brought back to the tiny garden under the 
cold north star, that could not have lived ever 
so short a time if this service had been broken. 

Ever;^here I have seen these merchantmen. 
By tropic-sweated docks with the tattered leaves 
of the banana trees marching like the Wood 
of Birnam to meet them. In and out of the 
harbours of West Indian islands. Creeping 
from Havana by the old Morro Castle. Up 
through the bottle-neck of the Yucatan Channel 
on their way to New Orleans. And wherever 
that flag flew was home to me. 

Sometimes I would go down to the wharves 
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and read the names on the ship’s stern. Lovely 
names: Glasgow, Belfast, Liverpool. And I 
would look at the gang-plank and say to myself, 

“ If I walked up that plank and stayed long 
enough I would be in England without moving.” 
But even if that were not to be done, here was 
England coming out to me. And with it, the 
incurable belief that here also was safety. 

Up and down and round the world, from 
North to South and East to West, the English 
ships go roving with Englishmen upon them. 
Those who have not met them in these places 
do not know what that means to England. 

Masters suave and mighty, rough and ready, 
hard-mouth or self-contained, whichever way 
it takes them. Cod-fishermen from Halifax, 
Caymansmen holding mutinous crews in check 
through long, lost months in lonely seas. 
Bo’suns, stokers, stewards with twanging banjos, 
singing to the moon under the scented velvet 
nights, nipping in and out of scrums in wharf- 
side shanties, and getting back to their ships 
by the skin of their very few teeth. Patient, 
swearing mates rounding up their motley 
herds. 

All these ate woven into the tapestry of my 
life, and count to me as friends. Through 
chance or circumstance, ships are my other life, 
and I pray God that I may always have the price 
of a ticket or a friend at court to send me down 
to the sea in them to the end of my days. 



WITH THE BRITISH ON 

THE RHINE 

X^iesbaden. 

C ROSSING over the border into Germany 
one felt the spectacular change that 
seems to greet us at all borders, no matter 
how invisible the geographical line may be. 
From France to Germany it was perhaps most 
noticeable in the railway stations. France does 
not seem, ever, to realise the value of the pot of 
paint. In Germany the stations are gay places 
decorated with window-boxes and hanging 
baskets of flowers. And meticulously kept. 

My destination was Wiesbaden. Leaving 
Paris at nine o’clock in the morning we arrived 
about the same time at night. On the German 
border the train was taken over by a German 
conductor. 

* * ♦ * ♦ 

I had heard German talked freely when I 
was a child, and had even learnt German rhymes. 
It was in the back of my mind that I should feel 
at home in Germany as far as the speech was 
concerned, for somewhere stored in a brain¬ 
cell was the statement that all Germans spoke 
either English or French. Lazily, I depended 
on this. When the time arrived I crashed. 
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No official with whom I came in contact 
spoke one word of either French or English. 
Even pantomime had no effect upon them. 
Warily, the dark having descended, I kept 
count of the stations, not knowing that Wies¬ 
baden was a terminus. 

♦ ♦ * + ♦ 

When the train left Mainz there was a com¬ 
motion in the corridor of the carriage. Two 
American girls with high-pitched voices were 
arguing with the conductor. They had expected 
to leave the train at Mainz, and were looking to 
the official to tell them when they should arrive. 
How they ever got so far as to expect anything I 
don’t quite know, for they spoke no German, 
and the conductor understood nothing else. 

The spokesw'oman, a thin slip of a girl, 
poured out an exasperated lava of nasal English 
over him, and he replied with turbulent floods of 
German. I tried French, but it was no use. 
The conductor stood six feet high, and looked 
exactly like a New York policeman, which may 
have caused the American girl to insist on believ¬ 
ing in his powers of English. For every word 
of her own he gave her back mo of his. It 
went on unendingly. 

+ ♦ ♦ * * 

American girl, making every syllable count: 
“ Didn’t I tell you I wahnted to get off at 
Myntz ? ” 

Conductor looses the flood gates. 
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A. G. pointing through the window to the 
sign Bieberich, with a relentless finger : “ Do 
you call that Myntz ? 

More torrents of German from the man 
towering above her. She looks at him. Then 
she goes at him again like a fierce sparrow 
jabbing its beak into an armoured tank. “ Kayn't 
you speak English ? ” 

He kayn’t, and there’s an end to it, for sud¬ 
denly he and I begin to laugh, and the American 
girl, knowing there is no malice but only a 
colossal ignorance on the part of any one who at 
any time and in any place doesn’t understand 
her, gives it up. It is only one more of the 
things she will tell when she gets back, of the 
inferiority of Europe to Little Rock, Ark. 

My hotel, a small private one in w'hich there 
are few besides ourselves but Germans, is 
almost opposite the gates of the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s house. The houses are 
lovely. Great white four-square mansions set 
in formal gardens and shaded with overhanging 
trees. The Kurhaus is the usual opulently 
decorated place of its kind, but a little cold in 
quality on account of the gambling having been 
stopped. In the garden the band plays day and 
night, and opposite is the State Theatre, where 
we saw a most beautifully-staged performance of 
Butterfly^ finely sung and with a Butterfly who 
mercifully was built to scale. 
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The Commander-in-Chief, who might, if he 
pleased, occupy the Kaiser’s box in the centre 
of the horseshoe, sat modestly at the side, his 
scarlet-coated aides making interesting points of 
colour in a rather dim audience. 

In the two weeks I was there I saw again the 
quahty of England and the reason why she has 
been able to hold her own wherever she has to 
do it. Quietly, unobtrusively, her men, from 
the Commander-in-Chief to the last of the Tom¬ 
mies, went about the work they were given to 
do. The Commander-in-Chief, physically hard 
as nails, grizzled, with burnt red skin, an eyeglass 
which seemed as if it could only be removed by 
a painful operation, himself tailored and spurred 
to the last point of perfection, went through a 
day that should have had forty-eight hours in 
it instead of twenty-four. 

***** 

One met him early on the way to his quarters, 
a young aide beside him who had left an arm 
somewhere in the war. Met him again at his 
table in a house which his serene and charming 
wife had made a part of England—that surest 
part which is home wherever it is planted—and 
heard of him out in the camps with his men, 
thinking of their comfort as well as their disci¬ 
pline. Enforcing order to the last degree, yet 
not losing anything of kindness or goodfellow- 
ship in the doing. 

And the Tommy. There is something so 
steadfast and mild about him that it must disarm 
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the most resentful and truculent of those on 
whom he has been imposed, wherever it may 
happen to be. Something in the face of him 
that is in the face of his land. One knows him 
to be capable of any, or all, at different times, of 
the lawlessnesses that can rob him of his pre¬ 
ferment and even of his uniform. But behind 
that there is this fundamental gentleness. 

***** 

In all, from the Commander-in-Chief down, 
one felt the same quality. The doing of the job 
patiently, sturdily and inoffensively, the aloofness 
which is not coldness, but perhaps a feeling for 
the other man who naturally does not altogether 
love the stranger’s foot. 

It may be this meekness which has caused his 
country for so long a time to inherit the earth. 
There is nowhere yet upon the globe where his 
presence does not give the feeling of a candle in 
the dark. Are we going to lose this quality ? 
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C OMMENTING recently upon the bar¬ 
barity of war in an age of intelligence, a 
writer said : ‘‘ All this may be true, but 
let everyone be agreed upon it; let them pass 
resolutions to this effect; let them work 
enthusiastically in the cause of peace, and as soon 
as the band strikes up and a regiment marches 
through the streets everything is forgotten and 
the crowd follows.” 

The other morning our ’bus was held up to 
let some Guardsmen pass. They crossed Pic¬ 
cadilly and entered Hyde Park, a heartening 
patch of beauty on a cold, grey day. 

One watched them swinging in leisurely 
fashion across the street and through the arch. 
Felt the stir in the pulse with the sight of trained 
men and scarlet cloaks and beautifully-bred 
animals. 

And then' came the thought—Peace would 
take away all that. 

For all but a few, living is a routine and a 
fairly monotonous one. Pageantry for the 
moment releases man from the monotony 
of his routine; helps to keep alive the ro¬ 
mance within him, makes him, at any rate, 
feel himself to be a fine fellow, a conqueror of 
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women, or of worlds, which ever way it stirs 
him. 

But is there no romance in peace ? And was 

not war first dressed in these splendours to 

entice men into a state which in itself was 

horrible and held small reward for any but the 
few ? 

Rob it now of its colour and its music, and see 
how quickly the recruits come in. Take away 
the swagger stick and note the depression of the 
Tommy. Send a company of men marching 
through the streets in tweeds, and count the 
crowd that is irresistibly drawn to follow I 
Then take peace and dress it in the splendours 
that have been given war I In all countries is 
the material for this honour. First, that noble 
army of men who for a puny living wage have 
devoted themselves to the fighting of death so 
that their fellow man might live. Who have 
shut themselves up with disease, counting their 
own lives as nothing if the health of the world 
should be advanced a fraction. 

Plague, fevers, leprosy, sleeping sickness. 

Experimentation with unknown forces of light 

which, until ignorance should be overcome, 

were causing death to the experimenters. . . . 

These are dragons enough for countless St. 

Georges. Why no use of such courage to 

replace the decorated bravery of the potential 
slayers ? 

And the explorers. The men who, in aU 
ages, have gone out from warm firesides, who 
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still go out to suffer incredible hardships, often 
to die in loneliness and privation. . . . 

Cook, who began the history of Australia ; 
Oates, who has left behind him an immortal 
name through his victory over self. . . . 

These and their successors are surely of value 
in the pageantry of peace. Should not their 
banners hang with those of the dead soldiers 
who have lived and fought and died for their 
country ? 

The road makers and the bridge builders. 
We of Great Britain have reason to ask honours 
for our countrymen. Here are the engineers 
and sappers of peace. In the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere I have seen the ground they have fought 
over, the victories they have won. 

Here is the miracle of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, that stupendous road from St. John’s 
to Vancouver. There, the fifty-mile track 
across the Isthmus of Panama, laid through 
pestilential swamps and virgin forests, in the 
days when the scientists had not learned how to 
cope with the deathly fevers that were rampant, 
and which, short as it seems, is said to have cost 
the life of a man for every tie laid. 

Perilous bridges thrown across the canons of 
the Andes. Roads cut around the sheer steeps 
of towering mountains. Here is man flinging 
himself on the ramparts of eternity to make a 
foothold for mankind to come. Are not these 
soldiers as great as any ? 

This review of peace troops stretches out 
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unendingly. Here are the men of the merchant 
service weaving their shuttle ceaselessly across 
bottomless seas, patiently carrying the wealth 
and sustenance of millions in days of peace, 
taking all the risks of wartime with precious few 
of the awards. 


To this pageantry belong all those who work 
continuously in the service of mankind, and who 
add in all ways to the dignity of living. The 
great scholars, the great, and even the humble, 
craftsmen to whom the beauty of their work is 
the perpetual interest of their existence. 

And, again, those artists, painters and poets 
who without hesitation choose poverty and 
oblivion if the truth as they see it should lie that 
way. Those are the undying troubadours 
whose voices follow us, singing down the ages. 

And as man needs for his happiness the stimu¬ 
lus of light and colour and music, let us make 
peace as magnificent as we have made war, give 
it to the world with the glory of gold and scarlet 
and flying banners and heart-stirring music. 
And show war as it is without these trappings ; 
a desolator of men’s hearths and hopes, a slayer 
of his children and a plague upon his lands. 
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THE BANNER 


T here are days when nothing seems worth 
while. Qxiite a number of them go to the 
year for those of us who live ione, no 
matter how hard one works or how much good 
will one tries to put into the daily doing. 

On such days the ground is asphalt and the 
skies are brass. On such days one is not a 
valiant humble creature meritoriously keeping 
up one’s end, but a pit pony; a silly squirrel in a 
cage treading an interminable wheel; a laborious 
noodle mounting steps that never-endingly lead 
nowhere, and stopping only to ask the fool’s 
question, “ What’s the use ? ” 

On one of these days I left my house late, 
having worked from siz to six with the question 
nagging steadily; turned my back upon the 
thoughts that had all swarmed up to substantiate 
the argument of futility, and walked away to 
catch a ’bus that would take me to a spot that 
was empty of my own affairs at any rate. 

It was Saturday and quite late. The dusk had 
sped. As I left my street to cross Loudoun 
Road I heard a sound of tramping and of 
squeaky singing, and I hurried so that I might 
get over before this dimly-seen army should cut 
me off from the opposite shore. Getting up 
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steam I crossed their bows and landed safely 
ahead of them, which brought me into line with 
them for walking. 

I don’t know whether they were Scouts or 
some other brand of the same adventurers. 
They wore Glengarry caps, and although it must 
have been the end of a hard day there was no 
sound of weariness in either the steady trudge of 
their feet or the jubilant chirrup of their voices. 

They w^alked on the road beside the kerb, 
and on the kerb marched their superior officers, 
a man, thirty-five-ish, carrying a small suitcase 
which might have held grub or band scores or 
any kind of tackle that belongs to buccaneering 
on the Heath on busy Saturdays, and two girls 
in their early teens wearing the blue uniform and 
turned-up hat of official womanhood. 

The Glengarrys sang. What the song was I 
could not find out. It sounded like a hymn by 
the shape of it, but it was of so fragmentary a 
nature that only a master of every hymnal in 
existence could have decided the quality of the 
noise. 

Every now and then the voice of the man 
would break in with a sort of abstracted intent 
of pulling them together, but it came to nothing. 

When they themselves realised that the jig 
was, for the moment, up, little gusts of staccato 
laughter would break out of the dusk; the 
motor would, so to speak, run down gaspingly, 
and when the last trickle of sound would have 
spilt itself there would be silence until one more 
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ambitious or with better bellows than the rest 
would open up again and the vocal contest 

would renew itself. 

The man walked absorbed and a little aloof, 
swinging his suitcase and seemingly lost in 
reverie. But you felt that every child was held 
to him by an invisible thread. 

The girls walked nearer in thought, as the 
nurses might be nearer than the father, who, 
from his distance, made all things safe for them. 
They were care-free young nurses, who gave 
one no sight of the iron hand that they must, 
as grave and responsible officers, keep hidden in 

the velvet of their soft young paws. 

The laughter of the children was reflected 
mildly in their smiling faces. For these as yet 
no surly question had thrust its snake’s head into 

their Eden. 

They walked gaily as under a banner. And 
the banner over them was love. The love of 
the grown man for his little brother, causing 
him to give his own freedom up to their train¬ 
ing ; the love of the young girls for a service 
that had so much of interest in it that no service 
was felt. And the love of the children for the 
good things that the good God was heaping 
upon them this fine new day. 

♦ ♦ * * * 

We came to a parting of the ways at the corner 
of the street. The man, towering like a masthead 
above his litde brood, was disappearing in the 
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curve of the road as the tail of the squad passed 
under the gas lamp. 

If the company had not been complete it was 
utterly complete now. In the arms of the last 
girl lay, contented and serene, a little brown 
mongrel with sleek skin and shining eyes. One 
knew the love and pride that was vested in him, 
and the part he played in their communal living. 
He had gone out with them in their adventuring. 
He had put in a long day following their fortunes 
and giving his help wherever he thought it was 
needed, which, if one watches a dog with human 
beings, one knows is every time and without 
ceasing. And because the day had been long 
and the road was hard upon little dogs* feet, 
love took him up and carried him. 

I watched his eyes eagerly scanning the chil¬ 
dren marching beside him, and turning to search 
the face of the mistress who bore him in her 
arms. And I wept a little in the dark on my way 
to the ’bus for my own happiness which had so 
gently been handed back to me. 
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F or three years the packing cases stood in 
the area. Cumbersome, unsightly, useless, 
they hurt my eyes when I was at home 
and my mind when I was away. With kindling 
at its past—and even present—price, you 
couldn’t burn them wastefully just to get rid of 
them. Casual labour was such that cabinet¬ 
making prices would have to be paid for their 
breaking up. And so they stayed. Once I had 
tried to give them away to a friend, but it didn’t 
come off. Another time I had tried to sell them, 
and that didn’t either. What preserved them 
in the servants* eyes was the task of demolishing 
them, and also the fact that they did not directly 
represent money. If it had been kindling at so 
much a bundle, mountains much higher than 
the packing cases would have gone in half the 
time. But there is little honour in using for one 
purpose that which has been bought for another, 
and which already has served its first purpose. 
If the packing cases had been made of the very 
best coal we should have had to go without 
fires rather than use coal which had not been 
bought for the purpose of burning in grates. 
And so each time one came home from whatever 
continent one happened to be on I would go 
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out first thing’ to look at the packing cases to 
see how they had dwindled. And they hadn’t 
dwindled at all. Coal dwindled, soap dwindled, 
money dwindled, but there they stood in their 
ugliness, twenty good pounds sterling of kind- 
ling preserved to us eternally by the self-pro¬ 
tective instincts of the ruling classes. Something 
had to be done. 

**♦*=(( 

At the beginning of the little street in which 
I lived was a meeting house belonging, I think, 
to the church in the next terrace. Every Tuesday 
evening, if you returned home within half an 
hour of dixiner time, you would hear sounds of 
revelry coming through the half-open doors and 
see a scattering of peaceful, though warlike- 
looking, litde cits, taking the air upon the 
pavement. On their sleeves were tokens like 
the lady’s glove of old, except that their pledges 
now are to all the world instead of one lady. 
And when I tell you that their knees were bare 
and their sombreros tilted, I do not need to tell 
you more, because you know their calling, I 
have passed them many times, but this time, as 
I was going by, a light broke upon me. I 
stopped, said good-evening, and put my case— 
my packing case—before them. 

They listened courteously, gravely, and with 
none of the gaucherie of the stone-throwing boy 
accosted by another mind and generation. 

Agreed among them by glances, it was not a 
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matter for them to decide. Wey would call the 
Scoutmaster. 

I showed myself a damsel in distress : the will 
to help me deepened the violet of their eyes. 
That in itself was a comfort you would certainly 
not get from the expensive gentleman who 
would charge you cabinet-making prices for his 
demolishments. Agreed also that someone 
should come on Saturday and see what could 
be done. 

Before Saturday the cook reported two of the 
order as having called on a visit of inspection. 
On Saturday morning, going into the garden 
room for something, I heard noises through 
the open window. I looked out. Down below 
in the area a crowd surged and seethed. In the 
middle of the crowd like a capped Boadicea 
stood the cook with a hatchet. She, who would 
have scorned to do the thing at my request, was 
demonstrating scientific warfare to the young 
army. I went down the back stairs and through 
the scullery to get the rights of it. The crowd at 
close quarters resolved itself into three, but if you 
take a very small area, some very large packing 
cases, a valiant Irish cook and three active and 
interested Scouts, the exaggeration explains 
itself. 

Tactfully as I knew how, the hatchet was 
taken from the cook, and she was willed back 
into the kitchen. Her advice was good, but, 
although Scouts may benefit by finger-posts, 
they may not use crutches. Her finger-post 
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became a crutch if she remained too long. For 
the good of the cause, as well as the meal, she 
had to go back to the kitchen. 

Having seen them upon their road I left them, 
watching now and then from the window or 
the little garden above. Busy as ants they ran 
about, carrying and clearing and hammering 
and prizing. Once Scout Thomson came to me 
holding up a cloven hatchet handle gravely : 
‘‘ Miss, IVe broken this,” he said. And I said, 
“ Well, when you break a thing you know how 
to mend it, don’t you ? ” He said “ Yes, if I 
had some twine.” So I gave him the twine, 
and he sat down on the doorstep while the others 
carried and swept. And in no time he brought 
me a hatchet far more beautiful than the one I 
had given him, with twine bindings that might 
have been done by a long service bo’sun. 
Another time the hammer split, and it was 
treated with two screws we found in an odds- 
and-ends drawer of the lacquer cabinet. Scout 
Thomson and I taking turns at pushing about 
the clutter of nails with a thinking first finger 
till we got what we wanted. 

It was a great morning, and I couldn’t help 
feeling sorry for the cook, who looked at us 
mournfully through the bars while we cavorted. 
Disparity of age was not. Authority ceased to 
be, when common cause and oneness of thought 
and will took its place. Their young minds, 
trained to thinking along the right lines, turned 
receptively to suggestions made, while I, know- 
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ing by long, and at times painful, experience how 
things ought to be done, stood respectfully by 
as I saw able and wise hands bringing to com¬ 
pletion that which I could only perform in the 

brain. 

When, without interference, I might talk with 
them, I did ; and the wonder of this raucous, 
cat-chasing, stone-throwing thing called boy, 
turned, by comparison, to most gentile and 
almost parfait knight, grew. Changed without 
self-conscious or vainglorious thinking into a 
happy Adas with the tired world upon his 
young and steadfast shoulders, bearing within 
himself fading graces flowering anew, mislaid 
values refound, lost balances, as old as time, 
regained : all this without his eager, young self 
knowing the thing he did—it is like a new 
springtime to an old earth. 

♦ ♦ * * 

These visions I saw as a litde, red-headed, 
squeaky-voiced cockney, bred in a mews, lifted 
a strand of new ivy from the wall, looked 
wonderingly into it, and placed it gendy back. 
As the absorbed and interested Scout Thomson 
wound the twine on the stricken hatchet. And 
later, many thousand miles away, as the slender, 
adolescent Mexican boy got up from his heap 
of stones under the only shady tree there was 
at the feet of the ancient Pyramid of the Sun, 
and, spreading his handkerchief upon them, 
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offered me the best he had to give with an ease 
and gentleness that might have been bred in 
Camelot. 

“ And I saw a new heaven and new 
earth. . . 
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